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SIR E. BRYDGES’S SONNET ON “ECHO AND 
SILENCE.” 

At the end of the recently published third 
volume of the Life and Letters of Washington 
droing, edited by his nephew, will be found (I 
az Se way, of Bentley’s edition, for in 
published simultaneously by Bohn the matter 

' does not exist) an interesting Appendix of “ Nar- 
ratives and Letters,” derived from Mrs. Fuller, 
the Emily Foster, referred to in the preceding 
volume. This concludes with a sonnet, which this 
lad informs us was written by Irving in 1832, 
while in London, in her scrap-book ; and it would 
appear that she is under the impression that it was 
the original composition of this most graceful 
whiter. Now as there can be no doubt whatever 
that the sonnet in question is the production of a 
di t pen, and we cannot believe for an instant 
that would take credit for the composition 
of ano er, we are forced to the conclusion that 
Mrs. Fuller has laboured under a misapprehension 
* to the originality and value of her friend’s 
Contribution to her album, and that, taking aw 
pied de la lettre a request for “anything from his 
D he simply wrote from recollection a few 
the beauty of which had caused them to 
Present to his mind; and we are the more 
pera convinced of this, as the lady adds that, 
the Very time, “he declared it was impossible 











for him to be less in a writing mood.” This 
sonnet, which, in elegance of expression, epigram- 


| matic point, and condensation of imagery, might 


add a leaf to the chaplet of any author, is the pro- 
duction of Sir Egerton Brydges, and in claiming 
it for this elegant writer, it is singular that I am 
but doing that which he has had, on more than 
one occasion, to do for himself, so strong a ten- 
dency has this favourite child of his Muse to 
wander abroad from its rightful paternity. It 
was written, as he informs us, in his twentieth 
year, and was first published in his Juvenile Poems, 
mg in 1785. The little volume was reviewed 
yy Maty in the same year, in the May number of 
his Review, and this sonnet was one of the spe- 
cimens selected by him. Somehow it got into the 
collection of Soanets edited by Coleridge at Bristol, 
and was there attributed to Henry Brooke, the 
author of Gustavus Vasa, “who died, an octo- 


| genarian, before it was written.” Wordsworth 


thus spoke of it to a relative of the actual author, 
and on this account the latter, in his Recollections 
of Foreign Travel (2 vols. 8vo, 1825), was led “to 
set himself right with the public, as to a little 
poem which he did not desire to have wrested 
from him.” He speaks of it as “his best Sonnet,” 
and adds : — 


“The present Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
my school-fellow, class-fellow, and earliest and most in- 
timate friend, the confidential companion of all my juve- 
nile studies, by whose severe and classical taste 1 was 
urged to correct it over and over again, till, by repeated 
labour, I brought it to its present form, will bear testi- 
mony, from his own personal knowledge, that it is mine. 
I happen, too, to possess the MS. of each successive shape 
which it took. Mr. Wordsworth, as soon as he was ap- 

rized of his mistake, has had the goodness to acknow- 
edge the claim, in the kindest and most flattering 


| manner; and Mr. Coleridge has promised to take the 


earliest opportunity of correcting his error. I confess 


| that what Mr. W.’s partiality has said of this sonnet has 


made me anxious to retain the credit of it. It ought to 
be original, for it cost me intensity of thought to bring it 
into so narrow a shape. I drew the first idea from these 
words in a short poem of John Walters of Ruthen (who 
died about 1797), ‘ Echo and Silence, Sister-Maids.’ All 
the rest of the conception, imagery and words, are ex- 
clusively my own. At that time I studied the manner of 
Collins with enthusiastic intenseness.”—Vol. ii. p. 16. 

Southey, too, in a letter to Sir Egerton, gives 
his testimony to the authorship and merits of the 
piece, saying, “I know not any poem in any lan- 
guage more beautifully imaginative than ‘your 
sonnet on Echo and Silence ;” and thus we see 
that its author had good reason to be jealous of 
his property in the little poem which the reader 
may now desire to see : — 

“ON ECHO AND SILENCE. 
“ In eddying course when leaves began to fly, 
And Autumn in his lap the store to strew, 
As mid wild scenes I chanced the Muse to woo, 
Thro’ glens untrod, and woods that frown’d on high, 
I'wo sleeping Nymphs with wonder mute I spy ! — 
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And lo, she’s gone !—in robe of dark green hue, 
*I'was Ecuo from her sister S1_ence flew ; 
For quick the hunter’s horn resounded to the sky ; 
In shade affrighted SiLence melts away ; 
Not so her sister !—hark, for onward still, 
With far-heard step she takes her list’ning way, 
Bounding from rock to rock, and hill to hill! 
Ah, mark the merry maid in mockful play, 
With thousand mimic tones the laughing forest fill.” 


Here the conception of Echo as a green-robed 
nymph, is original and striking, as opposed to the 
love-lorn maiden of classical fable, who had lost 
all external form and human semblance : — 

“Vox manet; ossa ferunt lapidis traxisse figuram ; 
Inde latet sylvis, nulloque in monte videtur, 
Omnibus auditur; sonus est qui vivit in ila.” 

Ovid, Metamorph., lib. iii. 

The reader may chance to remember a stanza 
of Barry Cornwall : — 

“ But Ecuo from the rock and stone 
And seas earns back no second tone ; 
And Sr_ence pale, who hears alone 

Her voice divine, 
Absorbs it, like a sponge that’s thrown 


” 


On glorious wine! 


The Lord Chief Justice alluded to above was 
Charles Abbott, Lord Tenterden, to whose severe 
taste our author admits his obligations in the cor- 
rection and polish of his sonnets generally. 

Sir Egerton Brydges reprinted his Juvenile 
Poems in his very rare and interesting Anglo- 
Genevan Journal, published by him at Geneva, in 
2 vols. 12mo, 1831. Of this work only fifty copies 
were printed, and I obtained mine—where I 
imagine it was alone to be obtained—in the beau- 
tiful little city of Beza and Rousseau, and through 
the kindness of M. Cherbuliez, the very intelligent 
libraire-éditeur of that city, who was intimately 
acquainted with Sir Egerton Brydges, and pub- 
lished several of his books. In Part II. of this 
work is reproduced the following extract : — 

“From the Spectator Weekly Paper of Saturday, 
19 Feb. 1831. 
“ ARCHDEACON WRANGHAM. 

“If the world at this moment can command attention 
for any other species of transfer than of funded securities, 
we will present them with an elegant little transfer from 
English into Latin, upon which no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, present or future, will be able to pounce. It 
comes from a distinguished scholar, who, longer than 
any gther man, keeps up the elegant tastes of youth and 
college ; who contrives to adorn theological with clas- 
sical pursuits, and who, amidst political strife and party 
contests, by the aid of kind feelings, bland manners, and 
high talents, preserves universal regard and respect. The 








original is a magical model of fancy, characteristic of the | 


peculiarly refined and delicate tissue, spun from 2 in | D ine 
I - I cms the brain | was the Duchess Jeanne de Montfort, the herome 


of the contemplative printer of Lee Priory :— 
“ ECHO ET TACITURNITAS. 

“ Hac arborum atque illdc ferebantur come, 
Autumnus et fruges sinu collegerat ; 
Sylvestribus Musam in locis, per devios 
Calles vagus nemorumque noctem, dum sequor, 


——_ 


Somno graves Nymphas stupens video duas ; 
Enque evolavit !—viridi amicta tegmine 
Echo soror, Taciturnitatem deserit. 
Venantium namque ivit ad ce#lum fragor, 
Umbrisque territa liquefit Taciturnitas; 
Seciis ac soror, properantibus que saltibus 
Rupesque per collesque pernix emicat, 
Audita long?, celere precipitans iter, 
Jocosa jamque Virgo voces milliés 
Imitata letum replicat, audin? per nemus. 
oe yr 
F. W. 

“ Cestriw, Januar. 1831.” 

These classical iambics will be read with some 
pleasure by the few “who keep up the elegant 
tastes of youth and college,” and by these the 
following elegiacs, in which it is sought to express 
the same ideas, will not be devoid of interest: — 

“ECHO ET SILENS. 
“ Ceeperat Autumnus frondes dispergere late 
Largaque de pleno fundere dona sinu : 
Tune ego per sylvas liber, vacuusque vagabar, 
Adfuit et studiis Musa petita meis. 
Ecce! duas vidi cumbentes gramine Nymphas, 
Hee Ecuo dicta est, Nympha sed illa Srteys! 
Classica mox resonant: tenues vanescit in auras 
Nympha Silens; Echo concita voce fugit, 
Atque pedes agitat celeres, lictaque sorore, 
Per juga, per sylvas, saxaque carpit iter : 
Dumque fugit ridens ludoque intenta jocoso, 
Excitat auditos ingeminatque sonos. 
“Dp. L.” 

The Sonnet has also been translated into Greek 
iambics, but I do not feel justified in claiming 
further space for their insertion. 

Wim Bates. 

Birmingham. 


NOTES FROM THE ISSUE ROLLS.—No. m. 

Friday, 19 Oct. [1352]. To Engelbert Count 
de la Mark, son and heir of Ardulf Count de ls 
Mark, in money delivered to him, &c., 400 florens 
of Florence annually, &c., which the Lord [King] 
conceded to the said Ardulf, by his letters patent, 
as well for his good service to the Lord King, as 
for his homage and fidelity paid to the King, &c. 
601. (Mich. 27 Edw. III.) 

Thomas Prior, valet of Philippa Queen of Eng- 
land, to whom the Lord King conceded x] marks 
per annum for the pleasing news which he brought 
to the said Lord King of the birth of Edward 
Prince of Wales. (Jb. and many others.) 

Alianora Countess of Ormond, late the wife of 
Thomas de Dagworth, deceased. (Jb. and many 
others. ) 

Monday, 8 April [1353]. The expenses of - 
Duchess of Bretagne, residing in the Castle © 
Tykhill, 527. 10s. (Pasch. 27 Edw. IIL.) This 


of Hennebow. } 

To Philippa Queen of England, for the sus- 
tenance of the children of the Duke of Bretagne, 
in the custody of the said Queen, 1002 (Jb. 
This entry recurs periodically for many years.) 
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May. Radulphus Earl of Stafford, the King’s 
Lieutenant in Aquitaine. (Jb.) 

15 July. Henry, Duke of Lancaster, Lieutenant 
of the King in the Duchy of Aquitaine. (Jb.) 

From the Rolls for 44 Edw. ITL., which have 
heen translated and published, I merely make the 
two following extracts, to inquire who is thus 
designated: —] The Lord de Leck, Knight, 
coming as envoy from the Duke of Albright.— 
Clasius del Haye, nuncio of the Duchess of Al- 
bright. (Mich. 44 Edw. IIT.) 

30th May [1375]. The cerecloth of Edward I. 
renewed. (Pasch. 49 Edw. III.) 

Sat. 31 May [1576]. To Geoffrey Chaucer, 
yalet, to whom the Lord King assigned 20 marks 
per annum for his life, for the good service ren- 
dered by him to the said King, by his letters 

tent: this day, x marks, &c. 6/. 13s. 4d. To 

Phill pa Chaucer, late one of the damsels of the 

doula of Philippa, late Queen of England, to 

whom the King assigned x marks per annum for 
her life, &c. by the hands of the said Geoffrey, 

her husband, &c. 66s. 8d. (Pasch. 50 Edw. III.) 
23 Sept. Domina d’Engoyne, and Domina de 

Luterell, invited to the funeral of Edward Prince 

of Wales. [Who were these ladies? The latter I 

presume to be identical with Elizabeth Luterell, 

to whom letters were sent Aug. 2, 1380.] (Jb.) 

Thurs. 6 May [1378]. The Lord King in his 
chamber.—For mending a gold “ciphr.” ([Qu. 
what is this ?] 5s.—For mending two clasps of 
St. George, 6s. 8d—For gold “wyre” for two 
swords, 40s—For mending a white bear of silver | 
{is this a badge ?] and a gold chaplet, 6s. 8d.— | 
Fofmending a gold garter, 13s, 4d—For mending 
& cross, one vase for holy water, one thurible [and 
other articles] for the King’s chapel, 40d.—For 
mending a large gold circlet, and for a large pearl 
put in the said circlet, 26s, 8d.—For mending the 
gold buckles of garters, 40d.—For collars for 
greyhounds, with silver letters, 32s. 4d.—For a 
silver seal for the County of Chester, &s. 24.— 
For a great seal for North Wales, 60s. 9¢.—For a 
great seal for South Wales, 69s. ld. [With many 
other similar entries.] (Pasch. 1 Ric. IT.) 

May 6 [1379]. For John and Guy, sons of | 
Charles de Blois to Sir Roger de Bello Campo, 
Se matonance and clothing, 607. (Jb. Pasch. 
= hie. Li.) 

— June. The cerecloth of Edward I. renewed. 
.) 
16 July. The Lord King in his chamber, for 

two “ciphr” and two pitchers of silver gilt, 

bought of Nicholas Twyford, goldsmith, London, 
and delivered for the nuptials of Philip de 

Courtenay, Knight, and Anne de Wake his wife. 

22. 173. 4d. (Ib.) 

9 Dec. [1379]. To Geoffrey Chauce r, to whom | 
the Lord King Edward, grandfather of the King, 
granted xx marks per annum, 6/. 13s. 4d.—To the 





| died in Oct. 1388. 


same Geoffrey, to whom the present Lord the 

King granted xx marks per annum for his life, 
for his good service to the said King, by letters 
patent for Michaelmas term last past. 67, 13s, 4d. 
(Jb. Mich. 3 Rie. IL.) 

11 May [1380]. The executors of Guichard 
d’Angle, late Earl of Huntingdon, deceased. (Jb. 
Pasch. 3 Ric. II.) 

15 June. Borzireogus de Siryne, Knight of the 
King of the Romans and Bohemia, coming as 
envoy to the Lord King from the King of the 
Romans and Bohemia, &c. [Concerning the King’s 
marriage with Anne of Bo wee 

Same day. Simon de Burleigh sent from the 
Lord King to the King of the Romans and Bo- 
hemia, on certain arduous and secret negotiations 
touching the Lord King. Master Robert Bray- 
brooke, clerk, sent to the King of the Romans for 
negotiations of the said Lord King Bernardus 
Zedeletz, Knight, sent on a similar embassy, in 
the suite of the said Simon and Robert. (Jb.) 

6 Mar. [1381]. To Geoffrey Chaucer, Squire of 
the King, by his own hands, assigned in pay- 
ment of 22 which the King commanded to be 
paid him, of his gift, ia recompense for a 
neys as well in the time of the King Fdward, the 
King’s grandfather [when he was] sent by the 
said grandfather to Mounstrell {Montreuil ?) and 
Parys, in France, to treat of peace between the 
King and his Adversary of France, as in the time 
of the present King, by reason of the contract of 
marriage between the Lord King and the daughter 
of his said Adversary of France. 221. (Ib.) [This 
entry is very perplexing. In 1381 the King was 
contracting marriage with Anne of Bohemia. 
When, then, did he treat for his marriage with a 
French princess? The intended bride could not 
be Isabelle, eldest daughter of Charles VI., who 
afterwards became his second wife, for she was 
not born in 1381. The only “daughter of the 
King’s Adversary of France” whom this can 
have been, is Catherine, youngest sister of Charles 
VL, born Feb. 4, 1377; married Aug. 1386, her 
cousin Jean de Berry, Count of Montpensier, and 
She was only four years old 
in 1381; but no other French princess was un- 
married at that time, or at any previous period 
subsequent to Richard’s accession. Miss Strick- 
land takes no notice of this embassy in her life 
of Anne of Bohemia. ] 

31 May. To Przemislaus, Duke of Theschinen 
[Saxony |, Conrade de Kreyg, Master of the 
Court, and Peter de Wartenburg, Master of the 
Chamber of the Most Serene Prince and Lord, 
the Lord Wenceslaus, King of the Romans and 
Bohemia [these are called in the margin Procura- 
tors of the King of the Romans and Bohemia|, 
80007. (Jb. Pasch. 4 Ric. II.) 

9 July. The cerecloth of Edward I. renewed. 
(1b.) HERMENTRUDE. 
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THE GROWTH OF A MODERN MYTH. 
The mode in which erroneous statements of 


fact creep into circulation and ‘are perpetuated, is 
well exemplified by a recent inquiry in which | already appeared in the pages of “N. & Q” as 
“N. & Q.” has unwittingly been the means of | may be necessary to elucidate my present subject, 


propagating error, which once having obtained 
currency, it may be very difficult to set right. 

The age to which human life may attain has 
recently attracted much attention. One case in 


particular has been discussed in “N. & Q.”—that | 


of Mary Billinge, said to have reached the patri- 
archal period of 112 years.” This has been dis- 
proved by evidence which cannot be disputed, 
and her age reduced by twenty-one years. The 
mischief, however, had already been done. Ina 


| 


“MEMOIRS CONCERNING THE AFFAIRS OF 
SCOTLAND, 1714.” 


I promise to repeat only so much of what has 


On June 4th, 1864, an article was published in 
the London Review, asserting, without any shadow 
ef proof, that the treasonable book, of which the 
above is the short title, was written by Daniel 
Defoe. Having thus placed the innocent “author 
of Robinson Crusoe” in an imaginary illory, the 

teviewer pitilessly pelted him with fare. epi- 


| thets, such as “baseness,” “ pretended,” “ras. 


very thoughtful and well-written book recently | 
published, entitled “ Man’s Age in the World by 
an Essex Rector,” the following passage occurs at | 


p. 147: — 

“ Abraham and Isaac both lived long lives, both per- 
haps inexactly recorded, as did Jacob, but not longer, 
under the blessing of God, than the human powers as 
they now exist.” 

To this is appended the following reference : — 

“The utmost modern powers of man, authenticated, 
may be placed thus : — 

“ Thomas Parr, A.p. 1635, age 152. 
Hy. Jenkins, ,, 1670, ,, 169. 
Mary Billinge, ,, 1863, ,, 112. 
Sarah Lee, » 1864, , 105.” 

Here Mary Billinge takes her place beside the 
venerable patriarchs who have figured so long 
before an admiring world; and since the error 
and its correction will circulate in different spheres, 
no doubt the record in the book will pass tur- 
rent as a well authenticated instance of extreme 
longevity in modern times. It is worthy of re- 


cord as an instance of the mode in which error | 


may innocently pass into circulation as undoubted 
fact, and I suspect that in reference to the subject 
of longevity, many recorded cases have no better 
foundation. J. A. P. 

Wavertree. 

[ This communication furnishes an additional proof that 
the series of Papers on Loxcevirty, which we have in 
forward preparation, may be of good service in calling 
public attention to the fact, that most of the cases of 
alleged centenarianism rest upon no satisfactory evidence, 


eality,” &c. &c.; and derided, as hypocritical, his 
intensely pathetic “ appeal to Honour and Justice,” 
printed the following vear, 1715. 

In two following numbers of the London Re- 
view, a most able writer, using the appropriate 


| signature of “A Lover of Honour and Justice,” 


| 


| 


clearly proved that Defoe was not, and could not 
have been, the author of the Memoirs concerning 
the Affairs of Scotland. 

In my first article on “ Daniel Defoe and the 
London Review,” in your columns, I did not follow 
the lines of argument already satisfactorily adopted 
by another, but endeavoured to show, by internal 
evidence, that no other than George Lockhart, of 
Carnworth, could possibly have written the book. 
I am compelled, in this instance, to the unsavoury 
practice of quoting myself. (“N. & Q.” 3" 8. 
vii. 60) : — 

“ What people told to Lockhart in his own house in the 
utmost secresy—and his replies—are contained, appa- 
rently verbatim, in the Memoirs. The same may begaid 
of the secret conversations (whilst travelling), bet Hen 
the Duke of Hamilton and Lockhart ; and also, between 
the latter and Captain Straton.” 

With this, and other similar proof, and in the 
absence of all evidence against Defoe, I concluded 


| that the authorship of the book in question was 


fully established. That I was right will appear 


| from the following paragraph, which I have re- 
| cently discovered in Read's Journal of Saturday, 


and will not stand the test of thorough investigation. | 


Our correspondent B., who dates from The Atheneum | 
Club, is informed that the case of his military centenarian | 
is under investigation, as indeed are several other in- 
stances which have recently been forwarded to us. 

We take this opportunity of saying that we shall be 
greatly obliged by the communication of references to any 
contemporary notices of those well-known types of Human 
Longevity, Henry Jenkins and Tuomas Parr. Of | 
course we are in possessior * all that is said of them in | 
the Philosophical Transactivns, and the authorities usually 
quoted.—Ep. “ N. & Q.”)} 4 


* «N,& Q.” 3r4 §. vii. 154. For satisfactory proof | 
that the lady was born, not in 1751, but in 1773, see same 
vol. p. 508. 


the 30th January, 1725 :— 

“On Tuesday night last, his Grace the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, and Mr. Lockhart, son of Mr. Lockhart, who wrote 
the Memoirs of Scotland, had the misfortune to quarrel 
about the said Memoirs, at his Grace the Duke of Whar- 
ton’s House in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and did propose to 
fight a duel, as yesterday morning ; but the same was 
prevented, Mr. Lockhart being put under arrest before 


day, by Colonel Howard, who was then upon the Prince's 
| Guard at Leicester House, and had notice given him of 


what was intended, by a justice of the peace, who was 
present when the quarrel happen’d.” 

One could without difficulty believe that the 

ublic violation of the duke’s confidence —which 
Y pointed out six months ago in “N. & Q,," 
a proof of Lockhart’s authorship—was the cause 
of the quarrel above described. In any case it 
will be admitted that the authorship of these 
Memoirs is now settled. W. Lae. 
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SECOND SIGHT. 
The following instance of what I suppose would 
be termed Second Sight was related often in my 


hearing, and also written down for me by an inti- | 


mate friend, of undoubted veracity, who was close 
to the spot at the time of its occurrence. This 
gentleman was the late Rev. Joseph Bowdon. He 
was on a visit on the 27th of September, 1809, at 
the house of his brother, at Radford, near Kidding- 
ton, in Oxfordshire. On that evening, the old 
shepherd in his brother’s service, on returning 
from his work, at about five o’clock in the evening, 
saw a priest, the Rey. John Austin, walking in the 
garden where he usually did when he visited a 
brother priest, the Rev. Samuel Rock, at Radford, 
whose house adjoined that of the old shepherd. 
When the shepherd, whose name was John, came 
into his house, he said to his wife: “ Hannah, so 
Mr. Austin is come.” “No,” she answered, “I 
have not seen him; he always calls upon me when 
he comes here.” ‘“ Yes,” said John, “‘ he is come. 
1 have just now seen him walking in the garden.” 
He had scarcely spoken these words, when a man 
came up to the door on horseback anxiously in- 
quiring for the Rey. Mr. Rock, who was not at 
home. They asked what he wanted of him, and 
he answered that the Rev. Mr. Austin was dying 
at Brailes, and wished to see Mr. Rock. Upon 
which John, the old shepherd, said — “ No, that 
he is not; for he is walking in our garden, and 
saying his office.” The man, however, rode off to 
Somerton, about seven miles distant, and finding 
Mr. Rock there, 
where he attended Mr. Austin, who died that 
night. 

Of the facts of this case there can be no doubt. 
Two of the clergymen were well known to me, 
and were incapable of deception. Old John the 
shepherd was a plain honest countryman, without 
a particle of imagination or enthusiasm about 


j 


may be: and the one who first reaches the future 
home of the happy couple, is said to have won 
the broose, and is entitled to salute the bride on 
her arrival; and I believe originally was entitled 
to some refreshment out of the kail-pot prepared 
for the approaching party. 


On the arrival of the bulk of the marriage 


party, a farle of oat cake (¢. e. the quarter of a 
circle into which this is generally cut), is broken 
over the bride’s head. 
of the house presents her with a pair of tongs as 
the symbol of her future right to rule over the 
household. 
necessarily performed on the day of the marriage, 
if the maiden home of the bride is at a distance 


Then the person in charge 


The latter custom is not, however, 


| from her future residence, but on her first arrival 
| thereat. 


In some large towns, such as Edinburgh, the 


custom of throwing money to the crowd, as shown 
in Hogarth’s plate of the marriage of the Indus- 
trious Apprentice, is still continued; with this 
difference, that it is not done by the bridegroom 
in person, but after the happy couple have driven 
off. As soon as they have departed, generally 
followed by a volley of old slippers and satin 
dancing shoes thrown after them for luk, the 


| crowd raise the cry of “Poor oot” (Anglicé, 


“ Pour out”), which is responded to by a shower 
of coppers from the windows—a proceeding which 
leads to an amusing scramble, in which I have 


| seen members of the police force most actively 


took him at once to Brailes, | 


him; and he had not the least idea of the affair | 


being anything supernatural. Perhaps, however 
ything sup ps, ; 


it was intended as a serious warning to him; for | 


he had disregarded the spiritual advice of the 
Rev, Mr. Austin, and never troubled himself about 
religion; and it was remarkable that shortly after 
this occurrence, he was thrown from a horse, and 
died without ever recovering his consciousness. 

F. C. H. 


MarrracEs my Scortaxp. —There are several 
curious customs still used in Scotland in regard to 
marriages, especially in remote districts. The 
friends of the bridegroom assemble at his resi- 
dence and proceed to that of the bride, where the 
clergyman meets them, and the ceremony is per- 
formed. They then proceed in procession, pre- 
ceded by a fiddler, to the future residence of the 
young couple. All the young men present start 
off at full speed on foot or horseback, as the case 


solete. 


be 0k. 
Emblems, and would be no unsuitable motto for 
that curious work : — 


assist, and carry off no small share of the loot. 


Another curious custom is that of washing the 


bridegroom’s feet on the evening before the mar- 
riage day, but this has now become almost ob- 


GerorGce VERE Irvine. 


Fry-tear Inscriptions, EpigRamMs, ETc. — 


Written in a Prayer Book presented to a young 
lady : — 


“ Small is the token fair, 
Yet take the wish with which ‘tis given : 
If Power Supreme should grant my pray’r, 
*T will smooth thy upward path to Heaven.” 


The following is from the fly-leaf of an old 
It reminds me of the style of Quarles’ 





“ Reader, if thou away these truths wouldst bear, 
The laws of living well be sure to hear : 
With Learning store thy mind, cease not to learn ; 
Without it, Life from Death none can discern. 
Thou mayst get good by it, but if that thou it scorn, 
Thou mak’st thyself, not me that writes forlorn.” 
On ——— having attained his majority : — 
“ Your tender ranks, where looms yon aching void, 
With tearful eye, ye beardless minors scan ; 
But not your joy, ye sapient sages, hide ; 
No common truth, the world hath gained a man !” 


The following are by a gentleman, deceased, 


late of the legal profession at Bury, Lancashire ; 
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whose many friends will have no difficulty in re- | | Mary WoListonecrart Gopwin.—The follow. suppo 

cognising him by the initials “R. T. G.” : — ing lines by Mr. Roscoe on this lady were “ writ. Howe 

“ meeenan,. ten from memory” on a blank leaf of my copy of Ch 

“ Jack says that of Law common sense is the base, her husband’s Memoir of this injured woman, by field, 

And doubtless in that he is right ; the late Dr. Shepherd, the biographer of Poggio, 1701 

Though certain am I, that in many a case, and may be acceptable to some of the readers of 106), 

The foundation is quite out of sight.” “ON, & Q.”: ao and | 

“ A PUNNING VINDICATION. : f 

« Hal’s blamed for not leading a soberer life, “ By the celebrated Mr. Roscoe on reading this work. ~ 

For spending his cash, and neglecting his wife ; | “ Hard was thy fate in all the scenes of life, ie 

Just list to the truth, and then judge for yourself, | As daughter, sister, mother, friend, and wife ; blun 

If the man’s not belied by some slanderous elf: But harder still thy fate in death we own, refer 

He, in love with a girl, went discreetly to court her, Thus mourn’d by Godwin with a heart of stone.” Tl 

“Got married, and now scarce does aught but sup- | F. B. lord 

porter!” | Caton. yom 

£2. | og 7 f 
a. . et > tena bak th f( et 
" . “A stone was lately laid upon the grave of Captai 8 

Tue Cow and Carr. —I had frequently heard Tully, with the following snoestation in one of the stat 

country folks affirm, that in separating a calf from | churches of Coventry :— I 

its mother for the purpose of driving it to market, “ Here lies the body of Captain Tully, abo 

it should always be led backwards out of the stall, Who liv’d an hundred and five years fully; espe 

for then the mother would not be aware of her And Garesscere years belies, a0 mayen, * 

, - d The sword of this city he did bear. . 

loss. I have recently heard another piece of Nine of his wives do by him lie, the 

*‘folk-lore” on the same point, which is entirely And so shall the tenth when she does die.” his 

new to me. A small farmer, in giving his boy British Journal, Dec. 29, 1724, p. 5. “ 

directions about removing a calf from the cow, a W. Lez. his t 

short time ago, told him to cut some of the hair —- 

from the calf’s tail; and to put this into the cow’s ‘ _ 

ear, and then she would a grieve after her calf. Guees. = 

This direction was given not at all as a jest, but | QUEEN ANNE AND CHARLES GERARD, SECOND I 

in all seriousness, and with perfect faith in its EARL OF MACCLESFIELD. - 

efficacy. H. W. T. Miss Strickland, speaking of Queen Anne’s pro- - 

PRayine BY MACHINERY. — ceedings immediately after her accession to the Ho 

“ Every one, no matter how he is occupied, incessantly throne, says: — ter 

repeats the favourite invocation of the Deity: ‘Om, “The queen, too, testified some of her hoarded anti- " 

Mane, Pudme, Om,’—the precise meaning of which is not pathies: Charles Earl Macclesfield was discharged by > 

explained. People of a little extra pretension to respect- | her from all the rich offices and sinecures with which he dis 

ability, as the Nono (i.e. the Deputy) and his attendants, | had been loaded by her sister and her spouse. Her (Li 
always carry about with them a little bundle of sacred Majesty’s reasons, according to his own quotation of her 
books, and many of them have constantly in their hands words, were ‘ because he had thrown blood in her father’s 

a prayer drum: a little cylindrical box three or four | face ’_a startling metaphor, whereby Queen Anne in- WI 





inches long, and two or three in diameter, usually of cop- | dicated her remembrance that he was the chief instigator 
per, filled with rolls of paper on which prayers are written, | in the calumny that loaded her father with the death of 
and revolving on a handle about eight inches long. A | [ord Essex, who destroyed himself in the Tower at the ] 








rotary motion is given to the cylinder by the movement explosion of ‘the Rye-house plot.’” — Lives of the Queens diy 
of the wrist, and it is kept spinning round by a small | o¢ England, ed. 1865, vi. 216. G 
weight attached to it by a string. Larger drums of the T ieee ‘ Ll ' 
same kind are placed at the entrance of monasteries; and The following note is subjoined = an 
as a person passes in, he gives a good sharp twist to one | “Lord Macclesfield was at that time entitled Lord the 
or more of these, which go on revolving prayers for a Brandon ; he had been banished for slaughtering a poor Q 
considerable time. In many places they are often made sentinel, who only did his duty by stopping him and an 
to revolve by means of little windmills, which is carrying | another nobleman from entering the “palace of Whitehall 
mechanical contrivances for facilitating devotion about | by the stairs that led from St. James’s Park to the Long wi 
as far as it is possible to carry them. The custom in its | Gallery at a forbidden hour. The transaction was & int 
origin, and as it prevails in Mongolia and Thibet, is not | cowardly one, for the two titled ruffians, setting upon the ‘ 
so wholly destitute as might be expected of a rational | poor youth together, flung him over the balustrade, and of 
interpretation. The revolving drums are intended solely | broke his bones miserably on the pavement. For this ve 
for the benefit of those who are unable to read ; they are | detestable murder Lord Brandon was justly condemned to be 
turned by the hand, and the process is regarded as effica- | die, but his punishment was unwisely commuted by ma 
cious only so long as the personal exertion of turning | James II. to banishment. While in Holland, he became an 
them is persevered in. In Spiti they are made to roll off | the author of the numerous attacks on King James, 15 
prayers with the least possible exertion on the part of the | charging him with the death of Lord Essex, to which So 
worshippers, or with none at all.”— Christian Remem- | Queen Anne alluded. He returned as a patriot with jo 
brancer, No. CXXvil1., p. 373 (Egerton’s “Tour through | the Prince of Orange; became a minister of state, and, 

Spiti.”) when Earl of Macclesfield, enjoyed an immense ion bie m 


E. H. A. 


the enormous grants which William III. bestowed o 
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rters.” — Trial of Lord Brandon for Murder ; 


Feeell’s State Trials. 


Charles Gerard, the second Earl of Maccles- | 


field, the nobleman referred to, died 5th Nov. 
1701 (Luttrell’s Brief Historical Relation, v. 
106), four months before Queen Anne’s accession, 
and therefore could not have been dismissed by 
her from any office. 

My curiosity to know how this remarkable 
blunder could have arisen is enhanced by the 
reference “ to his own quotation of her words.” 


The earl had a regiment of horse, and was | 
lord lieutenant of Lancashire, Cheshire, Mont- | 


gomery, Flint, Denbigh, Merioneth, and Anglesey, 
but I can learn nothing about his rich offices and 
sinecures. Assuredly he was not a minister of 


te. 
I should like a little additional information 


about the trial of Lord Brandon for murder, | 


especially as to the time at which it took place. 

Sir John Reresby (Memoirs, 222), mentioning 
the pardon by James II. of Lord Brandon, after 
his conviction of treason says : — 

“Which it must be owned was a great act of- mercy in 
his majesty, this lord having been pardoned in the late 
reign (ie. the reign of Charles II.) for breaking a boy’s 
neck, when he was in his cups, of which being con- 
victed, he was condemned as guilty of murther.” 

Hereupon Howell (State Trials, x. 1416), ob- 
serves, “ Of the trial for murder to which Reresby 
alludes, I know nothing more.” 

I do not believe that Lord Brandon was in 
Holland during the reign of James II. In Sep- 
tember, 1688, he had a commission from that 
monarch to raise a regiment of horse, which was 
disbanded by the Prince of Orange in Jan. 1688-9. 
(Luttrell, i. 464, 495.) x. 


WHEN WAS THE BIBLE FIRST DIVIDED INTO 
VERSES? 

_It has been stated more than once that the first 
division of the Bible into verses occurred in the 
Greek Testament, printed by Stephens in 1551; 
and in the Latin version of the Old Testament by 
the same printer, in 1556. In the number of the 
Quarterly Review for April of this year, there is 
an article on “the great Printers Stephens ;” in 
which the author, after mentioning the division 
into chapters, goes on to say: — 

“ The necessity of a smaller subdivision for exactitude 
of citation was more and more felt. The transition, a 
very simple one, from long to shortened sections, num- 
bered in figures instead of noted by letters, was first 
made Robert Stephens in his Greek Testament of 1551 ; 
and extended to the Old Testament in his Latin Bible of 
056-7....., We learn the fact on the authority of his 
Son, that this operation was the occupation of a tedious 
Journey on horseback from Paris to Lyons.” 

Whether Stephens made a revision or re-adjust- 
ment of a division previously made—or whether, 


as the reviewer states, that arrangement is the one 
which has been followed in Protestant versions, 
and also in Roman Bibles since the recension of 
the Vulgate under Clement VIIL., in 1592—I have 
not at this moment the means beside me of veri- 
fying. But of this I am very certain, that it was 
not Robert Stephens who first made the division 
into verses, al that this operation had been per- 
formed at least a quarter of a century earlier than 
1551. I have in my own library a Latin Bible, 
printed in 1527-28, in which the division into 
verses occurs—the verses being distinguished by 
numbers. The title of this Bible is as follows :— 

“ Bret1a. Habes in hoc libro, prudens lector, utri- 
usque instrumenti novam translationé editam a reve- 
rendo sacre theologie doctore Sancte Pagnino luetse 
concionatore apostolico Predicatorii ordinis, etc., 1528.” 

The colophon is as follows: — 

“ @ Veteris ac novi instrumenti nova translatio per 
reverendi sacre theolo. docto. Sanctem Pagnina Lucen. 
nuper wdita explicit. Impressa est autem Lugduni per 
Antonium du Ry caleographum diligentissima impensis 
Francisci Turchi et Dominici Berticinium Lucésium et 
Jacobi de Giuntis Bibliopole civis Florentini. Anno dii 
1.5.2.7. Die vero xxix Januarii.” 

The Bible is printed in paragraphs, the num- 
bering of the verses being on the margin, and the’ 
commencement of each verse being indicated by 
the prefix g. The numbering is different from 
that of our present version. For example, the 
first chapter of Matthew is divided into forty-nine 
verses instead of twenty-five, as at present; while 
the second chapter has only twelve verses instead 
of twenty-three, as in our copies. But the divi- 
sion appears to be exceedingly judicious. After 
Revelations there is. an address by Pagninus, 
“Thome Sartino Florentino ;” and this is fol- 
lowed by the “ Liber Interpretationum Nominum 
Hebraicorum,” extending to sixty-nine folios. 
This, then, is the first edition of the Bible in which 
the text was divided into verses. 

Pagninus was an Italian of the order of St- 
Dominic, ‘illustrious for his skill in oriental and 
sacred literature. He was born at Lucca in 1466. 
He published several works, the principal of which 
was a Hebrew Lexicon; and died in 1537. The 
Bible which I have just described is said to agree 
more closely with the Hebrew text than any 
other Latin edition. Several privileges are ag 
fixed to it: one of which is by Pope Adrian VL, 
prohibiting every one except Pagninus from pub- 
lishing this edition. The Old Testament was 
finished in 1518, but the work did not appear till 
1528. A, M. 


Baruvurst Famity.—1. What is the origin and 
explanation of the arms, crest, and motto as now 
borne by Lord Bathurst, and can any of your 
correspondents recommend me to probable sources 


of information on this point ? 
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2. Lawrence Bathurst, said to have been of | 


Bathurst, co. Sussex (near Battle), and to have 
been deprived of his estates in 1461 by Edward 
[V. for adherence to the cause of Henry VI. Can 
ny one supply me with td of this story, or 
recommend me to any probable sources whence I 
may gain the following information? (1) At what 
period the Bathursts were first settled at Bathurst 
Bodherst or Botherst, &c.); (2) whether the acts 
of attainder of all persons so punished by Edward 


[V. are in existence in the House of Commons’ | 
Library or elsewhere; and, if so, whether the | 


name of Lawrence Bathurst occurs amongst them? 
3. Is there, or was there at any time, such a 

place as Batters in the Duchy of Luneburg? 

| am collecting materials for a History of the 

Bathurst family, and shall be grateful for any in- 

formation on the subject. Henry BatHurst. 
8, West Cliff Terrace, Ramsgate. 


Beatrice or CoLoene, THIRD WIFE OF RIcHARD, 
Eart or CoRNwALt.—Is anything known concern- 
ing this lady of a later date than her quarrel with 
her stepson in 1277, concerning which a document 
is printed in the Federa (ii. 87)? So far as I can 
hitherto ascertain, she completely disappears after 
this period. Did she die shortly after, or return 
to end her days in Germany ? If the latter, did 
she ever marry again? Any information which 
may serve as a clue to the discovery of her further 
history is solicited by HeRMENTRUDE. 


Bonun.— Where can I find any information re- 


specting John de Bohun, son of ——— Earl 
of Hereford, who in 10 Edw. I. was deputed by 
his nephew Humphrey (who had succeeded to the 
earldom on the death of his grandfather) to attend 
the king in his absence, for the performance of the 
office of Constable of England? (See Dugdule’s 
Baronage, vol. i. p. 182.) P. 8. C. 


GENEALOGICAL Lyrormation: T. R. Bartow. 
It appears that Thomas Richard Barlow, of Lan- 
cashire, was married in Ireland about 1758 to 
Susannah, daughter of Thomas Loftus of Killian 
or Killyan, or Killinan, and possibly may have 
died there. 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” say where the 
aforesaid T. R. B. lived in Lancashire before he 


was married, and anything further as to his pa- | 


rentage, &c. ? ANON. 


GeNTILITY FoR Four Hunprep Yrars.—In the 
Westminster Review (July, 1853,) it is stated that 
in the time of Louis XV. “no gentleman could be 
resented at court who could not prove gentility 
for 400 years.” Where is the authority for this 
assertion to be found? There were surely many 
minions of the French court of that period who 
enjoyed this distinction without meeting so diffi- 
cult a requirement. But might not proofs be 
taken as such at that court which would not have 


| composed his Purgatorio de 
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been admitted in any other? This would be one 
way of settling the question. Sp. 

Tue Ovp Mats’ Sone. — Having lately taken 
up my abode at Leamington Spa, and wishing to 
gather all possible information respecting it I 
have been acquainted with the following mest 
interesting fact—that this town contains six hun- 
dred spinsters of a certain age, 

This recalls to my memory an old song, of 
which I remember nothing but the first verse 
which runs as follows : — 
“ Threescore and ten of us poor Old Maids! 

Threescore and ten of us, without a penny in our purse ; 

What will become of us ? Poor old Maids! 

We'll petition George the Third — Poor old Maids! 

We'll petition George the Third, and our petition shall 

be heard.” 

In George ITI.’s time, seventy old maids seemed 
to be despairing; what would they say to the 
600 at this famous Spa? Should ‘any of your 
correspondents be able to supply the missing verses 
of the song above alluded to, it would very much 
oblige y 

OnE oF THE Otp Marnps or Leammyertoy. 


Post Mortem Inqutstrions.—I frequently find 
in genealogical writers such a sentence as the fol- 
lowing : — 

“This earl was found to be twenty years of age by the 
post mortem inquisition taken on the death of his father 


in such a year of Edward I.” 


Now the volumes bearing this title, published 
by the Record Commission, do not, so far as I 
have found, contain any of these chronological de- 
tails, but are mere records of lands owned by 
various persons. Where, then, are the “ Inquisi- 
tions” to be met with which do contain these 
particulars ? HERMENTRUDE. 


“Tuer Purgatory or Sr. Patrick.” — As one 


| of the Dramas of Calderon is entitled El Purgatorio 


de San Patricio, can you inform me of the source 
whence the es poet drew the materials of 
this admired drama? In 1627 Juan Perez de 


| Montalvan, the biographer of Lope de Vega, pub- 


lished at Madrid a small octavo volume with the 
curious title of Vida y Purgatorio de San Patricio. 
A second edition appeared in 1655. Now in 1627 
Calderon was probably only in his twenty-seventh 
year, and was serving as a soldier in Flanders. 


| When he returned to Spain, Philip IV. attached 


him in 1636, to the Court, for the pores of com- 
posing dramas to be represented in the royal 
theatres. Was it about this period that Calderon 

En Patricio ? If 80, 
does he refer to Montalvan’s Vida y Purgatorio de 


| San Patricio, or state whence he drew his mate- 
| rials? According to Alban Butler, in his Life of 


St. Patrick (March 17), St. Patrick’s Purgatory 1 
a cave in an island in the Lake Dearg, m the 
county of Donegal. Many superstitions seem 
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have been connected with the place in 1497. There 
are, I believe, some curious legends told about a 
certain Ludovico Enio, who holds a prominent 
e in Calderon’s Drama, and who is mentioned 
under other names by several ancient writers, who 
syle him Owen, Oien, Owain, Eogan, Euennius, 
or Ennius. I have read the “ Introduction to 
the Purgatory of St. Patrick, by Denis Florence 
M‘Carthy, Esq., in his admirable translation of the 
= Dramas” of Calderon, London, 1853. But per- 
haps some of your correspondents may be able to 
throw some additional light on the subject. A 
work entitled Essay on St. Patrick's Purgatory, 
was published by Mr. Wright in 1844 (London), 
but I have never seen a copy of it, nor of Montal- 
yan’s work in Spanish. J. Daron. 
Norwich. 


QUARTERINGS. — 

“ Quarterings,” says Edmonston, p. 182, “ are not con- 
fined to the eldest son ; on the contrary, all the other sons 
and daughters are intitled to bear the same tokens of such 
consanguinity.” 

Is not this a mistake, except in cases where a 
younger son receives as his share of the inherit- 
ance a portion of his father’s estates, the arms for 
the families from which they descended being 
taken with them ? 

There are several examples of this latter rule of 
quartering, and in which the eldest brother also 
retained the quarterings for the dissevered estates. 

OP. 

Rep Facryes.—Can any of your readers inform 
me if red facings for infantry regiments in the 
English army were, at any time, a mark of dis- 
grace? They were worn, if I mistake not, by the 
4lst when an invalid corps, and before they as- 
sumed the title of “The Welsh Regiment.” They 
are also worn by three of the most distinguished 
fighting corps of the army at the present time. 

The practice of cutting off the facings from the 
coatee of a soldier, when “drummed out,” has 
existed from time immemorial; and I have heard 
it asserted that red facings, although not now a 
mark of discredit, originated in one or two in- 
stances in the regiment wearing them having 
been deprived of its facings for misconduct in the 
field. Mixes Pepirtvs. 


SHROPSHIRE LEGEND oF WILI o’ THE WISP. 
turious version of a legend relative to this 
Phenomenon is current in Shropshire. Can you 
or any one learned in such lore inform me if it is 
Own in any other form, and how ? — 
In the days of St. Peter, that Apostle had oc- 
casion to travel it seems on horseback, and the 
ness of the roads cost his horse a shoe. For- 
tunately not far off worked a smith known as 
Will, who spe dily relieved the Saint of any 
Bunty on his horse’s account, in return for which 
St Peter granted any wish that might occur as 


| being useful to him. William was old, had evi- 


dently enjoyed life, and had no objection to start 
again. His wish was granted, and a sad rake he 
proved. However, time brought him to his knees 
again, and departing this life, he “ made tracks” for 
the lower regions; but meeting his majesty, was 
informed that he couldn’t come in. He was too 
knowing, and couldn't say what might happen if 
he was let in. In short he was too bad even for 
him to speculate on. As he could not locate here, 
there was no help for it but to see what St. Peter 
would do for him; so he called on his old friend 
above; but St. Peter knew his man, and would 
not even wink at him, much less let himin. So 
poor Will had nothing else but to wander back to 
Nicholas, with the same success as before. Tired 
of this, he asked for a live coal, and getting one, 
has done nought else ever since but wander up 
and down deluding travellers to their death. 

Such is the legend, altered in no important part 
from that in which I heard it a short time ago. 

Query, whence is Wisp derived ? OLIVER. 


Virea UrnartaA.—In a charter of the reign of 
Edward I., the land therein granted is thus de- 
scribed : — 

“ Unam placeam terre que extendit se in longitudine a 
terra, &c., usque ad, &c., et continet sexdecim virgas 
domini regis ulnarias cum pollicibus interpositis, in latitu- 
dine vero continet sex virgas domini regis ulnarias cum 
pollicibus interpositis.” 

What is the translation and exact measurement 
of the virga unaria, and what is the meaning of 
pollicibus interpositis? Again, in another charter 
of about the same date, land is thus described : — 

“Terra vero per visum legalium virorum mensurata 
habet in fronte decem virgas ulnarias cum pollice inter- 
posito et quarterium ; in posteriori parte novem Virgcas 
ulnarias cum pollice interposito et tria quarteria et tres 
pollices ; in profunditate autem undecim virgas ulnarias 
cum pollice interposito et dimidiam duobus pollicibus 
minus. 

I have met with the same expression in num- 
bers of charters from Edward I. to Henry VIL., 
and should be very glad of an elucidation if any 
of your readers can help me. BENEDICTINE. 


ARMS OF THE SEE oF WELLINGTON. — Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” tell me where to find a de- 
scription of the arms of the see of Wellington, in 
New Zealand, which was founded in 1858 ? 

SELRACH. 


Queries with Answers. 


Necromancy.— Why called negro-mancy and 
the black art ? . J. ET 

[The change from “ necromantia ” (vexpouaytela) to 
“ negromancia,” “ nigromancia,” &c. took place in the 
middle ages, and it is not easy to say how or where the 
alteration began. In med. Latin we find negromanticus 
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for necromanticus, as well as nigromantia for necro- 
mantia, and nigromantici for necromantici; in Italian, 
negromanzia, nigromanzia ; in Spanish and Portuguese, 
Romance, nigromancia 
Moreover negromancien, 


negromancia, nigromancia; in 
(“n.e tota magica sciencia”). 
negromant, nigromancie, are terms recognised by some 
French lexicographers, though apparently without full 
approval; and in old French we find the line — 

“Tant savait d’art et de nigremanche.” 


In tracing the terms in question through the various 
languages of modern Europe, it will probably be re- 
marked that in the first syllable i occurs far more fre- 
quently than ¢. It would appear that the first change 
was from necro- (orvexpo-) to negro-; and that this sub- 
sequently became nigro from a supposed connection with 
the Latin niger. As the Latin form negromanticus occurs 
only in one passage that has fallen under our observation, 


blanks left by the prudence of the author have 
been filled up by a contemporary hand, so that 
we may learn with whom, among the Scottish 


| peers, Sir Robert Walpole’s agents were successful 


| lies of Great Britain. 


we here subjoin it, as preserved by Muratori, Rer. Ital, | 


Script. xiv. 930: “ Dehine evigilans, et somnium quod 
viderat animadvertens, mane facto mox Astrologos, Negro- 
manticos quoque, et quosdam Magos ... ut ad eum citiis 
adventarent nuntium misit.”” (Chronicon Bririanum of 
Dr. J. Malvecius, begun about 1412.) 

The term necromancy has not only its proper and 
literal signification, as implying divination by the aid of 
dead bodies or departed spirits, but is also used in a more 
general sense, to signify any kind of sorcery, witchcraft, 
or dealing with the devil. In common parlance, all such 
uncanny things are included in the “ black art.” Should 
the question be asked “ Why black?” it might be 
answered, first, because of their unlawfulness and malig- 
nity ; secondly, because they are supposed to be chiefly 
practised at night ; and thirdly, because night has been 
also thought the time of learning them. “Diabolus, a 
quo nigros libros noctibus discunt” (cited by Du Cange). 
Indeed, the idea of blackness, as connected with arts 
magical, is of very early date, and may perhaps have 
exercised some influence in the verbal change from necro- 
mantia to negromantia and nigromantia. Thus “eAa- 
veia” in med. Gr. was equivalent to magical arts or 
prestigie: MeAavelg tw xpnoduevos.—Du Cange, Gloss. 
Grec.) 

Hence also the more modern distinction between “ black 
magic” and “white magic;” black being that which 
deals with the devil; white, that which by natural 
means produces surprising results, vulgo, conjuring tricks. 
So in Spanish, Magia negra, magia blanca; and again in 
French, magie noire, magie blanche. 

The old English distinction between a “black witch’ 
and a “white witch” is somewhat different: the black 
witch hostile and maleficent, the white beneficent and 
kind ; but quite as much a witch as the other, as some 
of us have no need to be told.) 


WALPOLE AND THE Scotcn PEERs.—What is 
the full title of a pamphlet called The Fatal Con- 





sequences of Ministerial Influence, and who was | 


the author? The copy before me wants the title- 
page, to compensate for which nearly all the 


or otherwise. 

The Earl of Kincardine and Lord Elphinston 
make an honourable figure in the pamphlet; but 
many others quite the reverse, selling their votes 
at the election of the sixteen representative peers 
without any attempt at concealment. Uwzpa, 

Philadelphia. 

[This pamphlet is entitled, “The Fatal Consequences 
of Ministerial Influence: or, the Difference between Roval 
Power and Ministerial Power truly stated. A Political 
Essay, occasioned by the Petition presented last Session 
of Parliament by Six Noble Peers of Scotland; and 
Addressed to the Noble, the Ancient, and the Rich Fami- 
With an Appendix, containing 
copies of those Accounts of Illegal Practices at the last 
Election of P. ..s, which some N... . le and others 
were ready to have given upon Oath, if required. London: 
Printed for A. Dodd, at the Peacock without Temple 
Bar, and sold by the Booksellers of London and West- 
minster. 1736.” The name of the author must remain 
a query. ] 

Priory or St. Denys.—Wanted, the date of 
the building of the Abbey [Priory] of St. Denis, 
on the banks of the river Itchyn, near South- 
ampton; also, a short account of it. 

W. CLARKE. 

[We learn from Dugdale that “this house was built 
for Black Canons to the honour of St. Denys about the 
year 1124, by King Henry I., as may be gathered from 
the names of the subscribing witnesses to his charter of 
endowment, William Corboile, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, A.D. 1122, and William, Bishop of Winchester, 0b. 
1128. Speed ascribes the foundation to King Richard I.” 
Tanner, from a MS. in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, says, “ Here were a prior and nine 
religious at the dissolution.” Their total revenues in the 
26th Hen. VIII. amounted to 912. 9s.; the net income of 
the house to 80/. 11s. 6d. per annum. The site was granted 
in the 30th Hen. VIII. to Francis Dawtrey. The ruins 
are only of small extent, and appear chiefly to have 
formed the west end of the priory church. Some of the 
possessions of this house were held by the tenure of 
arming a certain number of men for the defence of 
Southampton. For an engraving of the ruins, se The 
Beauties of England and Wales, vi. 120.] 

Gites van Tirsvre, Jun.—Can you give me 
any information as to Giles Tilburg, Flemish 
yainter, but who painted in England during the 
fetter end of the seventeenth century. At any rate 
he was in England in 1670. The smallest m- 
formation as to his pictures, &c., would much 
oblige A. D. G. 

[Giles van Tilburg, the younger, was a son of an artist 
of the same names, born at Brussels in 1625, and was 
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first instructed by his father ; but on the death of that 
painter he became a scholar of the younger Teniers, at 
the time when Francis Du Chatel studied under that 
master. He imitated the style of his last instructor 
with some success, and Teniers had sometimes the morti- 
fication of seeing the works of Tilburg preferred to his 
own. His pictures represent peasants regaling, and vil- 
lage feasts, which are ingeniously composed and vigor- 
ously coloured, though infinitely inferior to those of 
Teniers in the lightness and dexterity of his pencil, and 
in the clearness and purity of his colouring. The works 
of the younger Tilburg are held in considerable estima- 
tion in Flanders, where they are found in the best col- 
lections. Vide Bryan's Dictionary of Engravers and 
Painters, ii. 475, and Hobbes’s Picture Collector’s Manual, 
i, 439 ; ii. 292.] 

Sentac.—I frequently meet with the word 
Senlac as the name of a place that was the scene 
of aremarkable battle some centuries ago, but I 
have never been able to find any mention of this 


place in any dictionary, or any map. Will any of | 


your correspondents help my ignorance ? ae 

[Senlac is supposed to be the modern Battel-Abbey, in 
Sussex, the spot where what is commonly called the 
Battle of Hastings was fought between Harold II. of 
England and William, Duke of Normandy, on October 14, 
1066. } 

Replies. 

COLD HARBOUR. 
(8" S. vii. 253, 302, 344, 407, 483.) 

In reference to my “ Remarks on the Origin of 
Cold Harbour,” and in answer to the observations 
made upon this subject in the subsequent num- 
bers of “N. & Q.,” I beg to state that I have 
submitted my etymology of the above proper 
name to several English and German philologists, 
who perfectly agree me with as to the derivation 
of the word. 


“* For harbor at a thousand doors they knocked.’ 
Dryden. 

“2. A refuge for ships; a port or haven.” 

Webster’s Dictionary being the authority for 
matters of this kind, I trust that this will be con- 
sidered as a conclusive proof of the correctness of 
my derivation. 

I now wish particularly to direct the attention 
of your readers to the fact that the ancient man- 
sion Cold Harbour in London is called Cold Her- 
bergh in a grant of Henry IV. (Vide Nares’s 
Glossary, “Cold Harbour.) It is therefore evi- 
dent that the word harbour in Cold Harbour is 
our common word harbour, originating in the A.-S. 
hereberga, and in the O. H. G. heriberga. ° 

Moreover, as mentioned by me in my last, we 
find places in Germany called Kaltherberg up 
to the present day. I named three of them, and 
am now able to add, after having made further 
researches, that these places called Kaltherberg are 
scattered all over Germany, and are quite as nu- 
merous as the Cold Harbours in England. As to 


- | the expression Kaltherberg, no other signification 


| can be applied to the word than that of a cold 


A few days ago I received a copy of the new | 


edition of Webster's Dictionary just published, 
and was much pleased to find that the etymology 


lodging, a cold retreat; and, as Kaltherberg and 
Cold Harbour (Kalt = Cold) are the same expres- 
sion, I hope that those of your readers who at 
first differed from me in opinion will now see that 
our Cold Harbour was only a name for a cold 
abode, a cold retreat, brought over to England by 
our Saxon ancestors—Cold Harbour = Cold Sta- 
tion, Cold House, Cold Lodge. 

In the preface to the new edition of Webster’s 
Dictionary, the editor very correctly remarks that 
it is only within a very few years that the true 
—_ on which the science of comparative phi- 
ology rests have been suggested and confirmed, and 
that the methods have been determined by which 
future investigations may be successfully prose- 
cuted, I may further add, that this has been 
especially the case in England with comparative 
philology of the various Germanic dialects, and the 
reason why numerous Germanic words and expres- 


| sions have often been erroneously referred to a 


of harbour given therein perfectly corresponds to | 
that given by me in your paper. For the benefit | 


of those of your readers who may not have this 

new edition at hand, I herewith transcribe the 

article “ Harbor ” verbatim : — 

ber Harbor, n. {O. Engl. herbour, herbergh, O. Fr. her- 

TF héberge, hauberge, f., and helberc, herbert, m., 

- r. auberge, Pr. alberga, f., alberc, m., It. albergo, Sp. 
ergue, L. Lat. heriberga, heribergum, from O. H. G. 


Latin or some other source. 

To conclude this guestio verata, which, I pre- 
sume, will now be considered as settled, I will 
give the various forms of harbour from the A.-S. 
through the various stages of the English lan- 
guage as far as I have been able to collect them. 


| Hereberga, A.-S.; herbergh, grant of Henry IV., 
| and in Webster; herborw, “ Legende of St. Ju- 


heriberga, A.-S. hereberga, Icel. herbergi, a lodging for | 


tien, 4 military station, from O. H. G. heri, hari, 
. > here, army, and QO. H. G. bergan, N. H. G. bergen, 
4. 5. beorgan, Goth. bairgan, to shelter, protect ; N. H.G., 


n., & Sev. herberge, D. herberg, an inn.) Written also | 


harbour, 


“1. A station for rest and entertainment; a place of 


security and comfort ; ; ging : y . 
a shelter fort; a lodging ; an asylum ; a refuge ; 


lian”; harbergh, given in Nares’s Glossary; har- 
borough and harbrough, Spenser; herborough, Ben 
Jonson ; herbour, given in Johnson and Webster ; 
harbour anq harbor, Mod. Eng. Cold Harbour is 
also sometimes written Cold Harborough. 
J. C. Hany, Ph. D. 
Heidelberg. 
P.S. In a work written by M. de Ladoucette, 
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, /. 
and entitled Voyage entre Meuse et Rhin, Paris, | 


1818, the village of Kalterherberg, in the Eifel, 


the origin of which was an inn, built in the thir- | 


teenth century, is mentioned, and translated by 
froid logis, froid hospice. 





Mr. J. E. Davis supports his probable theory, 
that Cold Harbour is merely a nickname, by a 
quotation from Sir Roderick Murchison, which 


refers local names to the character of the soil; and | 
he illustrates this view by mentioning a place in | 
West Herefordshire, marked on the Ordnance | 


Map as “Cold Heart.” The cottage and orchard 


s6-named belong to me, and I am, therefore, able | 
to say from personal knowledge that they are | 


situate in the highest and bleakest part of the 
parish of Lyons-hall. When I came into this 
neighbourhood I found this cottage ruinous and 
untenanted, and was told a witch had lived in it. 
Another cottage of mine, about a quarter of a mile 
distant, is called “ Frying-pan’s Castle,” which is 
clearly a nickname. Both cottages seem to have 
held their names for many years. Cold Heart is 
marked in Isaac Taylor's Map of Herefordshire, 
4.D. 1787. James Davies. 
Moor Court, Kington. 





Cold Harbour presents no difficulty to a Scotch 
lawyer. Harbour, in its primitive sense, means 
either ¢o shelter or a shelter, according as it is 
used as a verb or a noun, and in its derivatives a 
lodging and a port. 

It is constantly employed in the criminal juris- 

rudence of Scotland with its original sense. For 
instance, the following passage occurs in Sir Archi- 
bald Alison’s Principles of the Criminal Law, p. 
68— “If one at no great distance should imme- 
diately harbour the murderer.” Cold Harbour, 
therefore, means a house built in a bleak situa- 
tion. 

An analogous sobriquet has been applied to a 
farm-house in Scotland belonging to a relation of 
my own, which, in former times, was situated on 
the edge of a very extensive wet peat bog; and, 
when I first remember it, I never saw a place where 
I should have been less disposed to take up my re- 
sidence. It was known by the expressive name 
of “Cauld Shouthers ;” Anglic2, Cold Shoulders. 
Modern improvements have however mended mat- 
ters; the greater part of the moss has been re- 
claimed, and shelter obtained by judicious plant- 
ing. So Cauld Shouthers may prove a sad puzzle 
to future inquirers after local names. 

Another instance of the correct use of the word 
harbour is the common expression you hear in 
Scotland—“ You had better remove so-and-so, as 
they only harbour vermin.” 

Grorce VERE Irvine. 


What are the theories about Grimesdyke re- 
| ferred to in the following extract ? — 

“ We are glad to find this whimsical class (the pigmies 
and pedants of philology) fast diminishing : we wish we 
could pronounce it quite extinct, but alas! whenever we 
are about to felicitate ourselves upon having at length 
taken leave for ever of such folly, up starts some new 
| theory about Cold Harbour or Grimesdyke, which leads 
us mentally to exclaim, ‘Quousque tandem abutere pa- 
tientia nostra!’ ” — Contributions to Literature, by Mark 
Antony Lower, M.A., F.S.A., 1854, p. 4. . 


Crox (2.) 


ENCAMPMENTS. 
(3" S. viii. 10.) 
1779. 
| Plymouth—1st Foot, 1st Battalion; 73rd Regi- 
| ment, 2nd Battalion, and North Hampshire, Lei- 

cestershire, and Wiltshire Militia. 

Portsmouth.—Cornish, North Devonshire, Not- 
tinghamshire, and Surrey Militia. 

Salisbury.—1st and 2nd Dragoon Guards, 2nd, 
| 6th, 11th, and 19th Dragoons. 

Kentish District —Coxheath, —6th, 14th, 50th, 
65th, and 69th Regiments. Buckinghamshire, 
Carnarvonshire, East Devonshire, Dorsetshire, 
North Gloucestershire, North Lincolnshire, Mon- 
mouthshire, East Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Rut- 
landshire, Somersetshire, East Sufblk, Warwick- 
shire, Yorkshire, North and East Riding, and 
Anglesey Militia. 

Advanced Camps.— 13th Foot, Rye, Mont- 
gomery, and Shropshire Militia. Westfield Com- 
mon.* 

Chatham.— West Middlesex and detachment of 
Worcestershire Militia. 

Essex District—W arley —1st Foot, 2nd Batta- 
| lion, 2nd, 18th, and 59th Regiments. Berkshire, 
| Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Hertford- 

shire, West Kent, East Middlesex, Pembroke- 
| shire, Radnorshire, and West Suffolk Militia. 

Lexden.—3rd Dragoon Guards, Ist, 15th, 20th, 
and 21st Dragoons. 

Aldborough.—W est Norfolk Militia. 

1780. 

Plymouth.—1st Foot, 1st Battalion, Bedford- 
shire, Cornish, South Devon, North Gloucester, 
Leicestershire, and Somersetshire Militia. 

Torbay.—50th Foot. ‘ 

Portsmouth. — Denbighshire, Derbyshire, and 
Dorsetshire Militia. : 6 

Gosport.— 69th Regiment; Yorkshire, North 
Riding Militia. < 

Dorking.—13th Foot; Northumberland, Not- 
| tinghamshire, and Sussex Militia. 
| Waterdown. — 65th Regiment; 


| * The troops encamped at Lexden were first at Caven- 
| ham Heath; those on Westfield Common at Fairlight 
Down. 
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shire, North Devonshire, East Middlesex, and | In Byron’s Poems, 1857, ( 
Staffordshire Militia. " 

Rye.—6th Foot and East Devon Militia. 

Chatham.—W est Middlesex Militia. 

Dartford —52nd and 59th Regiments; Mont- | 

meryshire, Northamptonshire, Yorkshire (East 
Rid ), Anglesey, Carnarvonshire, and Rutland- 
shire Militia. 

Blackheath.—North Hampshire, Hertfordshire, 
and York 2nd West Riding Militia. 

Tiptrey Heath—45th Regiment; Cambridge- 
shire, Cumberland, Huntingdonshire, East Nor- 


ed. Murray), there are 
| some verses said to have been written by Byron 
| in a blank leaf of the Pleasures of Memory, com- 
mencing thus, and no doubt familiar to all: — 

“ Absent or present still to thee, 

My friend, what magic spells belong,” &c., 
and which lines were, I have no doubt, actually 
| composed by the poet. 

Now two literary friends of mine inform me 
that on a blank leaf of the Pleasures of Memory, 
Byron also wrote the following verses, and I am 

anxious to kno sis 2 0 
folk, Oxtordshire, Warwickshire, Pembrokeshire, your mevatnaets terreno pcg: fe 
and Radnorshire Militia. : wae Byron’s. For tristeness, they remind me of his 

Danbury.— West Essex and East Kent Militia. poem — 7 
Tenpenny Camp.—W est Norfolk Militia. “ River that rollest by the ancient walls 
Landquard Fort.—1st Company of Royal Lan- | ; 


mcg Where dwells the lady of my love,” &c. 
cashize Volunteers. and they otherwise appear to me characteristic of 
- Sie : > orwise sar ti rC teristic 
Finchley —2nd and 18th foot, and South Hamp- ee 
eens the noble poet. Here are the seventeen lines I 
shire Militia. lets, ‘T uneektie ashe 
‘ ‘ . a ae le repe 4 ory :-— 
St. James's Park.—1st, 2nd (1st Battalion), and | = a Ptens nse ms “ye bap 107} ie 
$rd (2nd Battalion ), Foot Guards. easure ee ™ mory : e 1, Supreme ry lest, 
Hude Park.—] F ond F 1 18th And justly proud, beyond a poet’s praise, 
'y ark.—Iist Foot, <n oot, and oth If the pure confines of thine hallowed breast 
Regiment; Hertfordshire, North and South Hants | Contain, indeed, the subject of thy lays ; 
Militia.’ ° By me how envied, for to me, 
* Museum Gardens.— West Riding, Yorkshire | ., rhe herald still of misery, 
Militia. 2 . I hail her as the fiend to whom belong 
Militia, 2nd Battalion. - A ~ ; . 2 L 
. : : | The vulture’s ravening beak, the raven’s funeral song. 
The foregoing List has never been printed. «6 She tells of ti aa Pennants 
Tomas CARTER. She tells of time misspent, of comfort lost, 


Of hopes too fondly nursed, too rudely crossed, 
Of many a wish, and many a fear to die. 
For what besides the intuitive fear 
Lest she survive detains me here ? 


' 
Horse Guards | Of fair occasion gone for ever by, 
wy 5. * 
| 


Your correspondent will find the information 
he seeks in Add. MS. Brit. Mus. No. 15,533. | what} hah 
Macxenztz E. C. W orr, B.D.. FS.A aat mut the deep in herent pain, : 
—— ALCOTT, D.V., B.S.AA, Lest she beyond this life resume her reign, 
| And realise the Hell that priests and beldames feign.” 
oe ppea | 


nian nes — And whilst still on Byron, who but he wrote 
ROGERS AnD BYRON. | the fine lines which I have seen in at all events 

2°¢ 8. i. 253.) | one edition of his poems, but which are not in- 
_, Nine years ago your correspondent J. M. B. asks | cluded in the later ones ? — 

Byron wrote the sarcastic lines upon Rogers, “ Ah triumph sorrow, there is not one string,” &c. 
Which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine, No. xxxvul.| If he did 
1833; and this query appears still unanswered. | 
May I be permitted to reiterate the question ? 
The lines began thus — 

“Nose and chin would shame a knocker.” | 

For my part, seeing that Byron apostrophises | gra S viii, 18 

Rogers 80 highly in English Bards , ' = P 
Ded Ghou maclodiens Request rise ot last | The story of the man who escaped hanging, 
I the pleasing memory of the past,” &c. because he could not find a tree to his liking, has 
' ae : | several different versions in folk lore. It is told 
and not only in the text of that poem, but in a | as one of the Astucias de Bertoldo, a favourite of 
oot-note to those lines compares Rogers and | Albuin, King of the Lombards, who held his court 
Campbell to his favourite Pope, I imagine it to | at Verona. Bertoldo was a rustic jester, whose 


sélander. Can no one set the matter at rest ? | wit was of the school of Eulenspiegel. His wise 
)ton everywhere else praises Rogers. Witness 


“tage | suggestions to the king, not to give too much 
dedication of the Graour, his footnote in the | power to women, had greatly offended the Queen 
we of Abydos, &c. But beside the above re- Sdeties who ordered his attendance, and placed 

suseitated query, I have one of my own to trouble 


you with » tre two ferocious dogs in the antechamber. Bertoldo, 
you with, re Rogers and Byron, and this is it: suspecting this, took with him a hare, which he 


not write that beautiful poem, to 
whom has it been traced ? W. Eassre. 


MARCOLPHUS. 
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turned loose, and the dogs pursued it. Some | 
smart language followed, in which he had the | 
advantage; but the queen ended it by tying him | 
in a sack, and leaving him in charge of an al- | 
guazil. He persuaded the alguazil to change | 
places, as he was brought in a sack to be married | 
against his will to a rich and beautiful lady ; and | 
that, as she did not know his person, whoever 
might be in the sack would be the bridegroom. 
The queen in the morning, on opening the sack, | 
ordered it to be tied up again and thrown into the 
river—which was done. Bertoldo escaped through 
the guards by putting on the queen’s clothes, and 
on getting outside the walls took shelter in a 
brick-kiln. An old woman who saw him enter, 
and knew the clothes, reported that the queen 
was in the kiln. Finally, Bertoldo was brought 
before the king ; and, after the usual encounter of 
wit, condemned to be hanged. He obtained the | 
favour of choosing the tree : — 

“ El Rey no entendié lo metdfora de Bertoldo, y con- 
duciendole los ministros 4 un bosque mui frondoso y 
poblado de varios drboles, viendo que no habia Arbol 
alguno que le gustase, le llevaron despues 4 otro cercano. 
Preguntaronle, z Si habia alli alguno que le agradase? 
No, por cierto respondid. 2 Pues qual ha de ser? De 
todos estos ninguno, volvié 4 replicar. Le llevaron 4 otros 
muchos, y nunca pudieron hallar algune que fuese 4 su 
gusto. Enfadados los ministros de viage tan dilatado, 
fatigados y cansados, y conociendo su astucia y gran 
picardia, le desataron y pusieron en libertad.”—P. 123. 

The king sent for Bertoldo, and reconciled him 
to the queen. He became a favourite; had rooms 
assigned to him in the palace, but soon died of the 
rich food, and the refusal of the physicians to 
allow beans, garlic, and onions, which he knew 
would have cured him. 

“ Historia de la Vida, Hechos, y Astucias sutilisimas del 
Rustico Bertoldo, la de Bertoldino su hijo; y la de Ca- 
caseno su Nieto.” Madrid, 1811. 12°. Pp. 376. 

The second part contains the “simplezas” of | 
Bertoldino, the son; and the wisdom of Marcolfa, | 
the widow of Bertoldo. They are in the style of 
the German Schildburger, and our men of Go- | 
tham. Bernardino becomes sensible, marries, and 
has one son, Cacaseno; who is a feeble repetition 
of his father, brought to court by his gunieethes 
at the order of the king and queen. 

The book is rich in proverbial expressions, and 
the matter seems to be Spanish; but is “Tradu- 
cida del Idioma Toscana por Don Juan Bartolomé, 
agente de la refaccion del serenisimo Seiior Infante 
Cardenal,” ete. It abounds with engravings of 
the rudest sort. The stories are not unamusing, 
though overloaded with words; but to many is 
prefixed an “ Alegoria” of great dulness. I take 
one of the shortest. Bertoldino being left in care 
of the poultry sits on the eggs of a hen, and 
breaks them : — ; 





“ Los hombres, bufones, musicos y farsantes reducen 4 
algunos locos 4 un tan grande y deplorable estado, que | 


| refers to a little work published at 





———$— $$ 


despues aunque caben y fomenten lo poco que les ha 
quedado, — hechos 4 lo ultimo una tortilla. La pru- 
dencia 6 el juicio tarde 6 nunca se recupera sino con solo 
un don puro particular del cielo que se la conceda para 
remediarse.”—P. 203. 

Brunet gives an account of the Italian editions, 
from which it appears that Bertoldino is a sup- 
‘ e to Bertoldo, and Cacaseno a continuation 

y Camillo Scaliger (ML. du Libraire, t. i. c. 820). 
H. B.C. 
U. U. Club. 


TOASTS. 
(3™ S. vii. 501.) 
To many of the readers of “N. & Q.” the fol- 
lowing list of toasts, extracted from Dean Ram- 


| say’s Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character, 


may be interesting. Some of them are exclusively 
Scottish : — 


“ The land 0’ cakes (Scotland). 
Mair freens and less need o’ them. 
Thumping luck and fat weans. 
When we're gaun up the hill o’ fortune, may we ne'er 
meet a frien’ coming down. 
May ne’er waur be amang us. 
May the hinges of friendship never rust, or the wings 
of luve lose a feather. 
Here’s to them that lo’es us, or lenns us a lift. 
Here’s health to the sick, stilts to the lame, 
Claise to the back, and brose to the wame. 
Her+'s health, wealth, wit, and meal. 
The deil rock them in a creel, 
That does na’ wish us a’ weel. 
Horny hands and weather-beaten haffets (cheeks). 
The rending o’ rocks and the pu’in’ down o’ auld houses. 
(The above two belong to the mason craft : the first im- 
plies a wish for plenty of work, and health to do it; the 
second, to erect new buildings and clear away old ones.) 


May the winds o’ adversity ne’er blaw open our door. 
May poortith ne’er throw us in the dirt, or gowd into 
the high saddle.* . 
May the mouse ne’er leave our meal-pock wi’ the tear 
in its e’e. 
Blythe may we a’ be 
Ill may we never see. 
Breeks and brochan (brose). : De 
May we ne’er want a freend or a drappie to gie him. 
Gude e’en to you a’, an’ tak’ your nappy. 
A willy-waught’s a gude night cappy. 
May we a’ be canty an’ cosy, 
An’ ilk hae a wife in his bosy. 
A cosy but, and a canty ben, 
To couthie (loving) women, and trusty men. , 
The ingle neuk wi’ routh (plenty) ©’ bannocks ap 
bairns. ; 
Here’s to him wha winna beguile ye. 
Mair sense, and mair siller. , ” 
Horn, corn, wool, an’ yarn. (Toast for agricultural 
dinners).” 
For further information on this top the Dean 
\dinburgh 10 
pom a 
rsity, or unduly 





° May we never be cast down by adve 
elevated by prosperity. 
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the year 1777, entitled The Gentleman's New Bottle 

spanion. But, before I close, allow me to cite 
another admirable toast from another part of the 
same work : — 

“Miss Carnegy, of Craigo, well known and still remem- 
bered amongst the old Montrose ladies as an uncompro- 
mising Jacobite, had been vowing that she would drink 
King James and his son in a company of staunch Bruns- 
wickers, and being strongly dissuaded from any such 
foolish and dangerous attempt by some of her friends 
present, she answered them with a text of Scripture : 
‘The tongue no man can tame—James Third and Aucht ;’ 
and drank off her glass!” ; - 
GEORGE VICKERS. 

Shimpling, Bury St. Edmund’s. 
1S A THING ITSELF, OR SOMETHING ELSE ? 

(3S. vi. 161.) 

“The question asked above is assumed by all 

the world as not merely to be settled without 


proof, but as actually incapable of demonstra- 
tion?” So says Proressor A. De Morean, who 


clenches the assertion by adding: “I believe the | 


world to be right.” And both by assumption and 


reputation, the Professor is a mathematician. For | 


the evidence that I am not drawing upon my 
imagination and making assertions without proof, 
Irefer the reader to “ N. & Q.,” 3" S. vi. Aug. 27, 
1864. ; 
Now it may be proved that mathematicians in 
general, and Proresson A. DE Morean in parti- 
cular, do that which is equivalent to making a 
thing to be not only itself, but something else besides. 
The geometrical construction of a circle is a 
purely mechanical operation; and any geometer 
may produce equal parts of the same circle by 
drawing radii, and making the angles at the centre 
of the circle contained by any two of these radii 
equal. Conceive angles so constructed to be angles 
of 36’. Then, assuming x=3/1416 (and, accord- 
ing to orthodox mathematicians, this is a very 
close approximation to its true arithmetical value, ) 


xr _ 36’ x 3/1416 _ 1130976 onan 
180 x 60 180 x 60 ~ 10800 ~ aoers 
is the circular measure of an angle of 36’: that is, 


the arithmetical value of the circular measure of 
the angles produced as I have described. Now, 
let A and 3 represent the circular measure of two 
of these angles. Then: a and B represent equal 

8 (of which the arithmetical value is ’010472), 
for if not, let B be some other line x, and by hy- 
pothesis, let x be equal to the natural sine of an 
angle of 36’. Then: See A=B and p=x, there- 
or, A=X. And x is a something not a. But, 
sccording to all our existing mathematical tables 
of natural sines (and these tables have been cal- 
culated by mathematicians), x =’010472, which 


Makes A and x equal; that is, makes a circular | 
that we have to do. 


measure and natural sine of an angle of 36’ equal, 


But the natural sine of an angle of 36’ is not the 
| same thing as the circular measure of that angle; 


and it follows of necessity, that mathematicians 
make a thing to be itself and something else be- 


| sides; or, at any rate, do that which is equivalent 


to it, and equally absurd, make two lines of indis- 
putably unequal length to be exactly of the 
same length. 

Proressor A, Dg Morgan has worked up his 
imagination into the belief, and in the article re- 


| ferred to has by vicious reasoning arrived at the 


conclusion, that Euclid was a mere reasoner in a 
circle, and no logician; and that “ geometers are, 
and always have been, given to this vicious circle.” 
The Professor advances as his proof, the reasoning 
of Euclid in the 18th and 19th propositions of his 
third book. 

One of your correspondents, under the signature 
of GEOMETRICUS, in an article entitled “ Euclid 
logical” (3' S. vi. 373), has demolished the 
vicious reasoning of Prorgssor A. De Morean in 
a masterly style. The learned Professor has never 
dared to reply. Why not? Is it because he has 
made the Beseveny that any attempt to contro- 
vert the reasoning of his opponent would neces- 
sarily result in proving GEoMETRIcUs to be the 
better logician ? NAvrticvs. 

ADVERBS IMPROPERLY USED. 
(3" S. vii. 152, 224, 363, 406, 426.) 

I thus entitle this reply, because former queries 
and replies have been so entitled. But if A. A. 
will refer to pp. 224, 406, he will see that I do 
not, as he appears to suppose, affirm that adverbs 
in general are income used. I would merely 
make a distinction between the use of certain 
verbs with adjectives, and their use with adverbs ; 
and to each usage I would attribute its own pecu- 
liar force. Some expressions I would condemn, 
not because in themselves radically incorrect, but 


| because they cannot correctly bear the meaning 


which custom has attached to them. If I rightly 
understand A. A., he would make the distinction 
between adjective and adverb to be this: that 
while the adjective expresses a fact, the adverb 
imports into the sentence an element of doubt or 


| uncertainty, or is at least inferior in strength to 


the adjective. This may seem to be borne out by 
the different meaning of the phrases—‘“He is 
sick”; “He is sickly”: but much question 
whether sickly is an adverb at all, for can we not 
say, “A sickly season”? And I would ask whe- 
ther A. A. considers me justified in saying “I am 
wisely,” “I am hungrily,” &c., in order to signify 
that I am like one who is wise, hungry, Xc., 
though not really so. If this force ever resided in 
the adverb, it is surely never recognised in clas- 
sical English; and it is with classical English 
I quite agree with A. A., 
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that “ Your offer is fair” is one proposition, “I 
think you mean fairly” is another: that is, that 
the latter contains an element of doubt which the 
former does not. But why is itso? Surely any 
element of vagueness is due to the presence, not of 
the adverb, but of the word mean, which implies 
intention as opposed to fact. Let us compare 
“ Your offer is fair,” and “ You offer fairly,” and 
we shall not, I think, find the one expression a 
whit more vague than the other. 

I suppose that there can be no doubt that the 
termination -/y = like, the Ang.-Sax. -lic, -lig. So 
the Greek has és, 4s, “as,” and an adverbial 
termination -ws: and Ihre says (I quote from 
Jamieson’s Etymological Dictionary) : — 

“ Cognate dialects can scarcely have anything more 
like than qualis, and the term used by Ulphilas quileiks ; 
similis, and Mees.-G. samaleiks; talis, and Gothic tholik. 
Thus it appears what is the uniform meaning of the 
Latin termination in -lis [should he not rather have said 
in -ilis?), as puerilis, virtlis ; and which the Goths con- 
stantly express by -lik, baruslig, manlig. Both indeed 
— compare the German termination -lich] mark simi- 
itude to the noun with which they are joined, that is, 
what resembles a man, a boy.” 

But I would point out that all the examples 
adduced, both here and by A. A. from Bosworth, 
are adjectives, not adverbs — manly, earthly, for 
example. The termination -iik, -/y, added to a 
substantive, produces an adjective; but the ad- 
verbs in -/y are produced by the addition of that 
termination to edives From hal, heil (whole), 
comes thus the adjective holy, Ang.-Sax. halig ; 
and from holy is formed the adverb holily. 

After all, the question is not about the radical 
meaning of the adverb, but. whether in certain 
particular cases, whatever be its meaning, the ad- 
verb is or is not correctly used; and any rule 
based upon the meaning of adverbs in -/y is in- 
sufficient to answer this question, because it does 
not comprise a number of adverbs, such as i/, well, 
fast, §c., which do not end in -ly. 

I am aware that in Holy Scripture “godly”’ and 
“ungodly” are used as adverbs: “All that will 
live godly,” and “their ungodly { adj. | deeds which 
they have ungodly [adv.| committed ;” but ac- 
cording to analogy, we should say godlily, ungod- 
lily,—and the shorter form is “but a contraction 
euph. grat. of the longer. 

May I be allowed to refer P..S. C. (p. 487) to 
the distinction which (at p- 406) I have endea- 
voured to point out between two senses in which 
we employ the verb “to be”? I cannot agree with 
Bishop Bloomfield that, in the example cited, 
“finely” is the predicate; if by that expression 
he means that “is” is the mere copula. The true 
predicate is the existence, being, of the horse (ex- 
pressed in the word is) qualified by the word 


“finely.” The only limit which we can impose | 


upon this use of the adverb is, I suppose, that 
furnished by good sense and good taste. 
Fansivs OXONTENSIS. 





| CHARTULARY oF WHALLEY Appey (3" §, vii 
| 376; viii. 36.)—The whole discussion in this 
| matter arises from the erroneous use of the word 
| actionibus. So far from being a cause of action, in 
factum was a ground of defence, as is clearly 
| shown by the following extract from the Institutes 
of Justinian, lib. iv. tit. xiii. : — 

“ De Exceptionibus. Sequitur ut de exceptionibus di- 
spiciamus. Comparate autem sunt exceptiones defenden- 
dorum eorum gratia cum quibus agitur. Sepe enim acci- 
dit, ut licet ipsa persecutio, qua actor experitur, justa sit, 
tamen iniqua sit adversus eum quo agitur. § 1. Verbi 
gratia, si metu coactus, aut dolo inductus, aut errore 
| lapsus, stipulanti Titio promisisti quod non debueras 
[promittere]}, palam est, jure civili te obligatum esse ; et 
actio qua intenditur, dare te oportere, efficax est: sed 
iniquum est te condemnari. Ideoque datur tibi exceptio, 
| quod metus causa, aut doli mali, aut in factum, composita 
ad impugnandam actionem.” 

Groree Vere Irvine. 


Sancrort (3" S. y. 213, 290.)—I have not yet 
seen any answer to the queries of Sr. T. I am 
unable to speak positively, but I have reason to 
believe that the archbishop had only the six sis- 
ters named, and that one only of them (Frances) 
| married. Her first husband was Anthony Gren- 

ling of Stradbrook, in Suffolk, gent. Her second, 

Giles Barrett of the same place, gent., but she had 
no issue by either. She died October 9, 1707, 
| aged eighty-four, and was buried at Stradbrook. 

It does not appear that the archbishop had a sister 

named Catherine, but a niece was so-named, who 

died unmarried. The two nephews about whom 
| Sr. T. inquires were probably the younger sons of 
| his brother Thomas,—William, his steward, and 
Thomas, neither of whom were married. The 
family is now represented by the descendants of 
the eldest nephew, Francis Sancroft. . 

The pedigree which I possess does not contain 
the name of Hearn, which I have not met with 
in any of the wills of the family, nor does the 
name of Sarah appear in the _— registers. 
John Sancroft, an uncle of the archbishop, died in 
the East Indies, it is said; but it is not stated that 
| he was married. Dr. William Sancroft, the Master 

of Emmanuel, did marry, and had a son, but it is 
not supposed that his line continued. G. A. C 


Massacuvsetts Stone (3™ 8. v. 298.) — This, 
I suppose, must be the Dighton Rock, of which 8 
full account, illustrated by engravings, 1s to 
found in the great work upon the American Abo- 
rigines, published by the government of the 
United States, and edited by the late Henry R. 
| Schoolcraft. He held the inscription to have been 
| made by the American Indians. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. ad 

Cuorvs: “RomEo AND Jame” S, vil. 
29.)—The whole of the Chorus is a wordy play upo® 
the untoward circumstances of the loves of two 
enemies, whose contrarieties seem to defy a union ; 
yet, says our poet, desperate cases have desperate 
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vemedies. “Those whom time means to meet, 
passion teaches to temper the extremities of the 
disease by as extreme (or unexpected) a sweet, 
culled from its opposites.” 

I do not know if A. H. K. C. L. will think this 
suggestive of a better afterthought of his own. 

J. A. G. 
Ayonrmous Hymns (3"¢ §S, viii. 8.) —The hymn 
“ Where high the heavenly temple stands,” 

is No. 58 of the Paraphrases of Scripture sung in 
the sacred music of the church of Scotland, and 
was composed (with many others in the same col- 
lection) by the Rev. John Logan, minister of 
Leith, a short biographical account of whom will 
be found in the eighth 
Britannica, vol. ix. p. 551. 
phrases is another of the same passage of Scrip- 
ture (Hebrews, iv. 14, et seg.), by Blair, the author 
of the Grave. : 

Edinburgh. 


| corded A. vol. ii. p. 46.” 


in full, I cannot say whether the idea of leading 
apes isin it. If so, it shows that it was not con- 
fined to England. UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

SLAVERY PROHIBITED IN PENNsYLvanta (3" 8. 
v. 480.)—The “ Act of prevent the Importation of 
Negroes and Indians into this Province,” was 
passed, not in 1711, but June 7, 1712, and “ Re- 
(Peter Miller and Co.’s 
edition of the Laws of Pennsylvania, vol. i. p. 50.) 


| On Feb. 20, 1713, at the Court at St. James’s, the 


1 edition of the Encyclopedia | 
No. 57 of these para- | 


Avrnors oF Hymws (3 S. vy. 280.)—The | 


Episcopal Recorder of this city, published a few 
years ago some essays upon this subject. Accord- 
ing to the writer, the cain in our Prayer Book 
commencing — 
“ Christ, the Lord, is risen to day, 
Sons of men and angels say,” 


(which I presume is what is called “ Jesus Christ | 


is risen to-day ” in the query), is by Charles Wes- 
ley. “Saviour, who thy flock art feeding” is by 
the Rey. Dr. Muhlenberg, of the Episcopal Church, 
a native of Pennsylvania, but for many years past 
a resident in the State of New York. He is the 
author of several other hymns, among which is 
that commencing “I would not live alway,” pro- 
bably known in England. UNEDA, 

Philadelphia. 

_ Perrmiox or I (3S. y. 115.) — The pronun- 
cation of w for? in such words as firm, virgin, 
virtue, &c., is at least as old as the time of Butler, 
in whose Hudibras, virgin is made to rhyme with 
urging (part I. canto i. lines 915-6). A clergyman 
of this city, distinguished for his careful pronun- 
ciation, gives to the ¢ in the word virgin the same 
sound which it has in the first syllable of the word 
writate, which no one thinks of calling wrritate. 

» 

Philadelphia. BaR-Pornt. 

Leaprse Aprrs ix Hew (3 S. vy. 341.)—A 
song commencing — 
“Ah! no, no, I never will marry, 
To live single and happy ‘s my plan ; 
We had better lead monkeys for ever, 

Than be tied to that thing called a man,” 
professes to be a translation of a Spanish song, 
commencing — 

“7 Ah, no, no quiero casarme !” 
but not having seen the words of the Spanish song 


queen, upon the recommendation of the solicitor- 
general and with the advice of the privy council, 
was pleased to declare her disallowance and dis- 
approbation of the above-mentioned act and four- 
teen other acts passed in Pennsylvania. (Jbid., 
vol. i. pp. 51-2.) UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

“ BENE C@PISSE EST DIMIDIUM FAcTI” (3 §, 
vii. 148.)\—Mr. L. Mackenzie is informed that 
the maxim to which he refers was penned by 
Horace four hundred years before Ausonius, and 
runs in these words: “ Dimidium facti qui — i 
habet.”—Epist. i. 2, 40. W. T. M. 

Government House, Hongkong. 

‘“ PEREANT QUI ANTE NOS,” ETc. (3 S. vii. 
141.)—Mr. PrnkERTON quotes as from St. Dona- 
tus, “ Pereant illi qui ante nos nostra dixerunt,” 
while the American writer Mr. J. R. LowEx1 in 


| the Biglow Papers ascribes the words to Austin 


| = to be foolish. 


(St. Augustin), and gives them thus —“ Pereant 
qui ante nos nostra dixerint.” The latter is the 
more grammatical form. Who is right as to the 
authorship ? > 

Government House, Hongkong. 

Fun (3' 8. vii. 477.) —These lines from Spenser 
will, perhaps, help in getting at the meaning and 
derivation of the word Fun. In the Shepherd's 
Calendar, Thenot, speaking to Cuddy in “ Febru- 
ary,” says, “Thou art a fon of thy love to boast.” 
Again, in “ April,”—“Siker I hold him for a 
greater fon.” Evidently in these passages fon 
means fool; and fun means foolery of a harmless, 
or, if I may allow myself the phrase, of a miti- 
gated kind. In the present day, the words fool 
and foolery seem to gain force as words of reproach, 
meaning more than mere negative stupidity, which 
is all that the word fon seems to convey in the 
above extracts from Spenser. Chaucer has fonne 
Fond, even to this day, retains 


| in many cases of its use, the sense of foolish. Fun, 


then, I suggest, is connected with and derived 
from fonne = fon, fond; and with the change of 
the vowel has acquired a gentler sound and mean- 
ing. I should, however, notice here, that I re- 
member having noted this word before, as coming 
from a Gothic stem, unna= to please: but as i 
am writing away from books of reference, I am 
likely to be in error, The word fun must have 
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been in use, one might venture to say in general 
use, before 1724, as appears from these verses : — 

“Don’t mind me, though for all my Fun and jokes, 
Your bards may find us bloods good-natured folks.” 
Pavt A Jacopson, 


“ Crontarr ” (3"¢ §. iii. 111.) — This poem is 
by the Rev. Dr. Drummond, of Dublin. M. S$. 


DAUGHTER PRONOUNCED Darter (3* S§. viii. 
56.)—Q. Q. is in error in supposing that my mis- 
take (if I have made one) occurred “through 
happy ignorance of vulgar pronunciation.” For 
nearly forty years my occupation has brought me 
into almost daily contact with poor people from 
all parts of England, town and country ; and there 
can hardly be a vulgarism or provincialism that I 
have not, at some time or other, encountered. It 
is the very fact of the word after being so fre- 

uently corrupted, especially in certain country 
districts, into a’ter (a as in German) that makes 
me believe that daughter (in like manner corrupted 
into da'ter) was once very extensively pronounced 
dafter. It is so written in Izaak Walton’s will, as 
printed in the Life of Ken, by a Layman (1854, 
t. i. p. 213, note): —“ And I give to my son-in- 
aw, Doctor Hawkins (whome I love as my owne 
son), and to my dafter, his wife,” ... The will 
is given at length in the Introduction to Major's 
edition of Walton’s Angler, but with the spelling 
modernised. JAYDEE. 

Tue Dvucness p’AsRantes (3" §, viii. 28.) — 
In answer to a query contained in the last number 
of your valuable journal, I beg to say that the 

resent Duchess d’Abrantés is the daughter of 

teneral Lepic. She married, in 1845, M. Adolphe 

d’Abrantés, second and only son of Marshal Junot. 
The celebrated Duchess d’Abrantes died in 1838. 
Gustave Masson. 





“Drres mor ov”, N’EN QUEL pAys” (3" §S, viii. 
30.) —The quotation referred to, is from Villon. 
I give the entire stanza: — 

“ Dictes moy oi, n’en quel pays, 
Est Flora, la belle Romayne ; 
Archipiada, ne Thais, ~ 
Qui fut sa cousine germaine ; 
Echo, parlant, quand bruyt on maine, 
Dessus rivitre ou sus estan, 
Qui beauté eut trop plus qu’ humaine? .. . 
Mais ot: sont les neiges d’antan ?”* 
Ballade des Dames du Temps jadis, edit. 
Jannet, p. 62. 
GUSTAVE Masson. 


Your correspondent is inquiring for the famous | 
rondeau of Villon : “ Oi sont les neiges d’autan ? ” 
As this old French word is a contraction of 
autre-an, it ought not to be spelt with at. Roque- 
fort, under the head of “ Autan,” in his Glossaire 
de la Langue Romane, gives the following extract | 
from the rondeau : — } 





* Of the last year, ante annum. 
' 


LT 
“. " ‘ . Ou est la reine 
Qui commanda que Buridan 

Fut jeté dans un sac en Seine ? 
Mais ot: sont les neiges d’autan ? 
La reine blanche comme un lys, 
Qui chantait & voix de Syrene,— 
Bertha au grand pied, Bi¢tris, Alys, 
Harembourgs qui tint le Mayne, 
Et Jeanne, la bonne Lorraine, 
Qu’ Anglois brultrent 4 Rouen,— 
Oi: sont ils, Vierge Souveraine ? 
Mais ot sont les neiges d’autan ?” 

“La reine” is Jeanne of Burgundy, wife of 
Philippe V. of France ; and “ La reine blanche 
comme un lys,” may possibly refer to Blanche, 
mother of St. Louis. “Berthe au grand pied,” 

erhaps better known to most readers as “the 
Peautiful Bertha, the spinner, the Queen of Hel- 
vetia,” of Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, 
is the wife of Pepin la Bref, and mother of Char- 
lemagne. “ Harembourgs” must be Ermengarde 
of Maine, the witch Countess of Anjou; while 
“Jeanne, la bonne Lorraine,” is unmistakeably 
the Maid of Orleans. But who are Biétris and 
Alys? HERMENTRUDE. 


Conery-GarTH (3° S. viii. 48.)— Max Miiller, 
in his second series on the Science of Language, 
says : — 

“ One word, however common, of our own dialect, if 
well examined and analysed, will teach us more than the 
most ingenious speculations on the nature of speech and 
the origin of roots.” 

“The stony rocks are a refuge for the coneys.” 
May not the three spots marked in the Ordnance 
Maps, of Wilts and Dorset, mean simply rabbit- 
warrens? The word rabbit not long since was 
discussed in “ N. & Q.,” without a clear elucida- 
tion of how it got into the English language. The 
derivation of coney is far less difficult to be found. 
Lepus cuniculus defines distinctly this little bur- 
rowing animal, ¢. e. a miner that bores into the 
clefts of rocks on the sea shore, and scratches out 
hiding places (“‘rabbits’ holes’’) in the loose soil 
of the hills anywhere in land. The adjunct 
“Garth,” especially in Scotland, merely expresses 
a piece of common ground. Gar is an abbrevia- 
tion or corruption of garth. But the hill called 
“Conygore Hill,” close to Stowerpaine, m Dor- 
setshire, requires some further explanation. It 


| stands at no great distance from a British encamp- 


ment called “ Hod’s Hill” (Hod’s, Hood's, Odo's) ; 
and the strip of land between these two hills is 
the “Gore,” just as the strip of land which runs 
along the road before the site of the Great Exhi- 
bition and Prince Albert’s Museum, time imme- 
morially has been denominated “ Kensington Gore. 

These few simple remarks may perhaps supply 
your cumnagentent X. Y. Z. with all the inform- 
ation he requires. QuvEEN’s GARDENS. 


Garth, a small field or close, is very common 
indeed in the north of England. We have coa- 
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nected with farm-houses — cow-garths, goose- | there was one to every thousand men. The em- 


garths, stock-garths, turnip-garths, &e., &e. 
, J. WETHERELL. 

Brest (3° S. vii. 458, 507 ; viii. 59.)—I suspect 
that, in seeking for the origin of this word, there 
has been a good deal of that work which is well 
described by the Scotch saying: “Ganging faur 
about to find the nearest.” Jamieson had the clue 
in his hand when he referred to “biest melch,” 
but lost it when he went off into a state of “ fer- 
mentation.” Referring to that admirable work, 
The Book of the Farm, by Henry Stephens (Edin- 
burgh, 1844), I find the following passages in 
reference to the term : — 

“The milk that first comes from the cow after calving 
is of a thick consistency, and yellow colour, and is called 
biestings. It has the same coagulable properties as the 
yolk and white of an egg beat up. After three or four 
days the diestings” is followed by milk.—Vol. ii. p. 458. 

“ The young calf should get quit of the black and glu- 
tinous feces that have been accumulating in its intestines 
during the latter period of its foetal existence, and there 
is no aperient better suited for the purpose than biest- 
ings.”—P. 470. 


| peror M. Aurelius mentions* that his camp was 
| surrounded by a German force of seventy-four 
dragons. Might not such forms have originated 
in accident? It would be easier to stuff cloth so 
as to represent a dragon than a veritable animal. 
Explanations are often very ingeniously made for 
cases of which accident was the parent. In a his- 
tory of China which I have read, there is a ques- 
tion raised as to what animal or reptile was meant 
in the tradition of a very early emperor having at 
one of his great feasts eaten a dragon. The author 
immediately suggests the cerastes, or horned snake, 
as the nearest type of the Chinese dragon, quite 
forgetting that from the nature and attributes of 
the imperial dragon, he could never have been 


| confounded with “ vulgar terrestrial reptiles.” The 


It occurred to me that, as cattle are so often 


spoken of in the north as beasts, biestings was 
amply a diminutive thereof: the letter / having 
been dropped, and also the word milk. And on 
reference to A Glossary of North Country Words, 
by John Trotter Brockett, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
I found the following (vol. i. p. 30) : — 

“ Beastlings, or Beastings : the thick milk given by the 
cow for a short time after calving. Sax. bysting.” 

“ So may the first of all our fells be thine, 
And both the deestings of our goats and kine.” 
en Johnson, Hymn to Pan. 


The word, therefore, simply indicates the milk | 


which Providence has provided for the food of 


beastlings, or calves, during the first three or four | 


days after their birth. 
I have not a Dutch dictionary at hand ; but I 


strongly suspect that it was through the Low | 


Countries—long famous as a dairy country, and 
Whence we derived our famous breed of Clydes- 
dale horses—that the term beesting reached Scot- 
land. The similarity of the two languages is 
most striking. 
relative an anecdote of a Scotchman, a merchant 
in Edinburgh, having called upon a merchant in 
Amsterdam, and understanding from the servant 
at he was out, said in his broadest Scotch: 
Gang an’ fetch him,”—which was instantly un- 
derstood and obeyed. : 
The following examples of Dutch words, taken 
om memory, clearly show the affinity of the two 
lenguages: Haund shoon, gloves; Far keeker, a 
telescope. GrorceE VERE Irvine. 
Dracow rx Heratpry (3" S. viii. 55.) — Dra- 
gons were the commonest military ensigns of the 
Sclavonians, In the ancient Teutonic armies also, 


story referred to must have been mistranslated or 
incorrectly transmitted; or it might have been a 
figurative way of describing the sovereign’s power. 
Moreover, it might have been satirical. The im- 
perial dragon of China is a creature made on Py- 
thonian principles, the scales on his back amount 


| exactly to the mystical and perfect number, 81, 


and with every other attribute of wisdom, know- 
ledge, and power, he fails but in one respect—he 
is deaf: in short, he represents what may be called 
Destiny. Sp. 
I am sorry to observe in the respectable pages 
of “N. & Q.” the old falsehood of the infidel 
Gibbon revived respecting the person and charac- 


| ter of St. George, particularly after the refutation 


of his assertions by Bishop Milner, so long ago. I 
recommend those who have been deceived by the 
base attempt of Gibbon to confound the glorious 
martyr St. George with the “ infamous George of 
Cappadocia,” as he himself styles him, to read Dr. 
Milner’s — 

“ Historical and critical inquiry into the existence and 
character of St. George, patron of England, of the Order 
of the Garter, and of the Antiquarian Society ; in which 
the assertions of Edward Gibbon, Esq., ch. 23, Hist. of De- 
cline and Fall, &c., and of certain other modern writers 


| concerning this saint, are discussed ; in a Letter to the 


I recollect being told by an aged | 


Right Hon. George Earl of Leicester, President of the 
Antiquarian Society, by the Rev. J. Milner, F.S.A., 1792.” 
F. C. H. 

Lorp Aston oF Forrar (3'¢ §S, vii. 475.)— 
Walter Hutchinson Aston, co. Forfar, in the peer- 
age of Scotland, a clergyman of the Church of 
England; born Sept. 15, 1769; married, June 15, 
1802, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Rev. Nathan 
Haines, D.D.; but (by her who died in 1833) had 
no issue. His lordship succeeded to the honours 
as ninth baron at the decease of his father, July 
29, 1805; and died January 21, 1845. 

Fuller, speaking of the Astons, says : — 

“ A more noble family, measuring on the level of flat 
and inadvantaged antiquity, is not to be met with: they 


“* Tert ullian. , 
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have ever borne a good respect to the Church and learned 
meu.”— Vide Burke’s Peerage and Baroneiuge, 1848. 

The late Lord Aston was of Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was curate to his father-in-law ; 
and afterwards presented by his College to the 
perpetual curacy of Caversham, near Reading. 


An old friend of ours residing at the Priory there, | 


which also belonged to the College, knew his 
lordship well. He always told us his lordship’s 
father was a cook in some baronet’s family. 
succeeding to the title, he left Caversham, and 
lived in Cadogan Place. Her ladyship was a very 
singular person, and seldom to be seen. 

Jura R. Bocxertr. 

Bradney, near Burghfield Bridge, Reading. * 


Mirres (3 S. vii. 437, 488.)—In addition to 
the instances adduced by Mr. Woopwarp of 
mitres introduced into the bearings of a bishop, I 
may mention the case of John Grandison, Bishop 
of Exeter, 1328 to 1370. 

The arms of the family were Paly of six, argent 
and azure, on a bend gules three eagles displayed 
or. The bishop bore the same arms, except that 
one of the eagles was removed to make way for a 


mitre, so that the bend was charged with two | 


eagles only, and a mitre between them. See 
Symonds’s Diary, pp. 83, 84. P. 8. C. 
Passaee rx “ OTHeEtto,” 
vious emendation, restore the sense of this per- 
plexing passage ? — 
“ A fellow, almost damn’d in a fair strife, 
That never set a squadron in the field, 


Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster.” 


: ; ; . } 
Here the unity of the idea is preserved through- 
out. Str, in sixteenth century handwriting, might | 


easily be mistaken for w. 
Jos J. B. Worxkarp. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Promptorium Parvulorum sive Clericorum, Dictionarius 
Anglo-Latinus Princeps. Auctore Galfrido Grammatico 
Dicto, ex Ordine Fratrum Predicatorum, North folciensi. 
Circa A.D. M.ccoce.xL. Olim ex offic ina Pynsoniana 
editum, nunc ab integro, Commentariolis subjectis, ad 
Jidem Codicum recensuit Albertus Way, A .M. Part 
III. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 


We congratulate the Camden Society, no less than 
Mr. Way, on the completion of the important work which 
has for so many years engaged the attention of that ac- 
complished scholar. A new edition of the First English 
and Latin Dictionary, for such is the Promptorium, is no 
small contribution to English Philology. Mr. Way 
describes it as “ one of the most valuable linguistic monu- 
ments of its class to be found in any country ;” 


On | 


Act I. Se. 1. (3% S. | 
vii. 453.) — Will not a very simple, almost ob- | 


and he 


proceeds—“ Whether we regard the Promptorium Parvy- 
in 
of 


lorum as an authentic record of the English 

the earlier half of the fifteenth century, as ‘eae 
the provincial dialects of East Anglia, or as explanatory 
of the numerous archaisms of a debased Latinity 
pervades early chronicles and documents, its 

scarcely be too highly estimated. If, on the other 

we take into consideration the curious evidence 
supplies to those who investigate the arts and manners 
of bygone times, it were difficult to point out any relic 
of learning at the period equally full of ins 

of those suggestive details which claim the attention of 
students of mediwval literature and antiquities in the 
varied departments of archeological sel And the 
work in its simple and original form fully justifies alf 
that is here said of it. But edited as it is by Mr, Way, 


| who has brought to bear upon it, not only his rick stores 


of philological knowledge, but that vast amount of¢urious 
learning illustrative of the manners, habits, customs, arts, 
costume, and daily life of our forefathers, in which heis 
unrivalled, the original value of the work is at lat 
doubled. Mr. Way’s preface contains a mass of 
rials illustrative of early English philological workeaat 
as has never before been presented to the reader; hisneis 7 
turn to full account the information as to bygone 
which the Promptorium furnishes, and some 
prepared indices enable the student to discover 
difficulty the knowledge of which he is in seareh. : 
We have great pleasure in announcing that arrange 
ments have been made for the sale of copies of the 
torium to persons who are not members of The 
Society. (Gentlemen desirous of securing such copies must 


| apply to Messrs. Nichols, 25, Parliament Street, West- 


minster. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and 


| dresses are given for that purpose: — 
| Sim Jouw Hawcres's Evotrenman's Rrowr; or, Dialogue betwerns 


rister and a Juryman (1680). Reprinted in 1793 and 1644. 
1793 preferred. 
Wanted by Mr. Robert Hardwicke, 192, Piceadilly. 


< 


M. Cuantes Branc, De Pants i Vewsse, Nores av Cxavom, Bay 
i957. 

1856. # 

Wanted by the Rev. J. Maskell, Tower Hill, London, BC. 


Vow Tscavor's Scercurs oy Arrive Natons. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


W. R.'s query about Funerals from Nunneries is #0 
our columns. We presume that abroad at all events 
tached to such establishments. 

Somnamncusr. See Richardson's Dictionary, 8. v.. who qu 
teous's Sermons as his authority. 

Aonwoua. The passage quoted in Twenty-four Practical D _ 
is from Flavius Arrianus, De Epicteti Dissertationibus, lib, L. & 

T. 8. Declined with thanks. The document - 
lisher. 

T. Sce Phaedrus, Fab. lib. ii. fab. v. line 25, where the passage 
* Multo majoris alapw@ mecum veneunt. 7 E 

Exnrara. —3rd 8. vill. p. 39, col. i. line 45, for “in” read * in the" 
col. ii. line 26, for “z" read“ y.” 

@=* Cases for binding the volumes of “N. & Q." may be had 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 7 

be 


usted 
or 


A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N.«& 
ready, and me be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for 1s. Bd. 

“Nores awv Queries” is published at noon on Friday, and # 
issued in Mowraty Pants. The Subscription for Stampsp © 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (inch / 
yearly Lwoex) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post 

syable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wiussam G. Suse, 

ELLINGTON Street, Staawn, W.C., where also'all Comm 
vor ras Eorron should be addressed. 


“ Norzs & Qveniss” is registered for transmission abroad. 








